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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
The late Cardinal Archbishop 


E are privileged to be able to publish in this issue 

VW an appreciation of our lately-lost Cardinal by an 
intimate friend, to supplement those accounts of 

his life’s activities with which the Press, both lay and reli- 
gious, has abounded. Therein we can learn the hidden source 
of that prudent ecclesiastical statesmanship which char- 
acterized his long tenure of office amongst us, surpassing in 
fength as it did in its variety of difficulties all those of his 
predecessors. The great occasions of his rule at Westminster 
—the Eucharistic Congress, the prolonged Education 
struggle, the War and its aftermath—never found him want- 
ing. Under his guidance the return of England to a normal 
ecclesiastical status, which began with the restoration of the 
hierarchy in 1850, with twelve Suffragan Sees under the 
Metropolitan at Westminster, reached its consummation in 
1908 when Pius X substituted for the rule of Propaganda 
ordinary canonical jurisdiction in the land, and England 
ceased to be a ‘“‘missionary country.’’ This was followed, in 
1911, by a new distribution of provinces. Thus his Emi- 
nence lived to see the one Province of Westminster become 
four, and its diocesan Sees increase from fifteen to nineteen, 
distributed through four provinces. But in Catholic affairs 
he remained the leader, one who felt his responsibilities very 
seriously. As patron or president of innumerable societies, 
he took a personal part in directing their activities, and, by 
establishing the National Catholic Congress in 1910, did 
much to unite the Catholic body and co-ordinate its energies. 
One of his last acts was to combine with his brother bishops 
at Whitsuntide to inaugurate a ‘‘National Board of Catholic 
Action,”’ so as to counteract the isolating effects of the preva- 
lent irreligion. It may be that the full fruits of his wise 
initiative will not be realized till later. He has certainly sown 
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the seeds of a possible settlement, on the basis of equal jus- 
tice, of the education quarrel, by his suggestion of school 
bursaries or “‘scholarships for all’’ provided by the State. The 
Times, in a leader on the occasion of his death (January 2nd), 
paid generous tribute to his immense services not merely to 
the Church but to the community at large— 
In time also his fellow-countrymen outside the Roman 
obedience came to recognize in Cardinal Bourne not only 
a statesmanlike champion of religious education, but also 
a courageous opponent of all those modern movements 
and influences which are calculated, openly or subtly, 
to sap the foundations of family life and indeed the whole 
structure of the community. .. Time has justified him, 
notably in those educational controversies where his fore- 
sight and wisdom are now widely acknowledged. 


That was finely said and, in illustration of the last assertion, 
The Times itself in its Educational Supplement for January 
19th, comes out boldly in favour of the Cardinal’s educational 
project as ‘‘a solution of the ‘dual’ difficulty.’ And the final 
words of its panegyric accord with Archbishop Goodier’s in- 
timate judgment—‘‘To the world he was a great Cardinal, a 
strong ‘hinge’ of the Church: in his secret life, he was ever 
obedient to the heavenly vision.” 


An Official Blunder 

T the Cardinal’s obsequies H.M. the King was not offi- 
Arciaity represented. Considering that he had sent a 
gracious message of condolence on His Eminence’s death to 
the Westminster Chapter, expressing personal esteem and ap- 
preciation, it was plain that someone in the entourage of his 
advisers had blundered, and the Tablet has rightly voiced the 
disappointment of Catholics and their resentment against the 
blunderer. To the Requiem Mass for Cardinal Manning, on 
January 28, 1892, both Queen Victoria and the Prince of 
Wales sent representatives, and the Sovereign has since 
similarly honoured many lesser men than our late leader. Of 
this at least we may be certain—and it serves to soothe the 
hurt—that the pointed omission of this customary act of 
courtesy cannot be ascribed to King George himself, to whom 
we shall always be grateful for his determined refusal to in- 
sult his Catholic subjects by taking the Coronation oath, until 
the clauses offensive to Catholics had been removed. 
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Peace in the Ascendant 


T the beginning of the year, in spite of a variety of 
f , Ges and evil influences, we ‘‘sensed’’ in these pages 
the coming of peace ; nor were we mistaken. Rapidly and un- 
expectedly the prospects of European concord have become 
appreciably brighter, owing in the main to the resolute realism 
of Signor Mussolini, a statesman who is independent of tradi- 
tion, untrammelled by bureaucracy, unafraid of war-financiers 
and who, though he often “‘talks’’ war, knows in his heart 
how futile it is and, how, in particular, its occurrence would 
destroy all his work in building up the Italian State. He has, 
therefore, laid himself out to placate the French, and his ac- 
cord with M. Laval seems to have been very comprehensive. 
With France and Italy working together, the Balkan States 
must, willy-nilly, remain at peace, and gradually come to see 
that justice and consequent appeasement mean prosperity 
for all. At the same time, the sudden disappearance of this 
particular war-cloud brings home to us how entirely the fate 
of the millions of Europe lies in the hands of a few men, de- 
pendent on their possibly mistaken ideals, their limited judg- 
ments, their national policy at the moment. If Signor Musso- 
lini had not been convinced that Italy’s interests now demand 
a good understanding with France, we might have had to 
wait long for the agreement of January 8th, with all its 
promise of peace in Europe. Not yet can it be taken for 
granted that all statesmen recognize world harmony and 
stability to be of more concern to each several State than any 
national advantage hoped for by upsetting them. However, 
it is all to the good that that impression prevails for the 
moment : it remains for Catholics to try to make it permanent. 
We believe in God’s omnipotence and in the hidden spiritual 
forces which fervent prayer can evoke. It may be we are now 
witnessing the results of the great Peace Pilgrimage of Ex- 
combatants in September last year, when 30,000 soldiers from 
twenty nations met at Lourdes to pray for peace. It is of 
much significance that the Holy Father has summoned to 
Lourdes in the coming April another more general gathering 
of Catholics to celebrate the close of the Holy Year, and to 
manifest to the world that unity of spirit which Catholicism 
necessarily connotes and should actively propagate. It is for 
the members of the One Church to promote harmony in every 
sphere. 
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The Saar Verdict 


HE all but unanimous vote for the return of the Saar 

to the Fatherland has also, by the removal of a cause of 
acute tension, done much to promote the prospects of Euro- 
pean harmony. On occasion of the decision, Herr Hitler 
went almost out of his way to emphasize his repudiation of 
any further territorial claims from France—again, of course, 
a pledge given by a single individual, but one whose word, 
for the time, is law. The Nazi Government is obviously de- 
lighted by the trust and affection shown so unequivocally by 
the Saarlanders, who are mainly Catholic, and it may be that 
such an accession to the Catholic strength of the Reich, will 
succeed in checking the tendency of that Totalitarian State 
to invade the essential rights of conscience. The merest pru- 
dence would suggest that the new citizens should not be 
made to feel that they had exchanged liberty for bondage. But 
there are not too many prudent men amongst the Nazi chiefs. 
It would be too much to expect all at once an entire reversal 
of that unsound and illiberal domestic regime by which the 
Reich is subjected to a regimented economic and political life, 
degrading to its citizens. But it must change in time or 
perish, and the more practising Christians there are under its 
sway, the stronger will be the resistance, passive if not active, 
to its worst excesses. This struggle for natural liberty is a 
matter for the Germans themselves. It is not in reason that 
sixty-four million people, one-third of whom are Catholics, 
will for ever go on thinking together politically—and think- 
ing wrong. So we salute the gallant Saarlanders who, in- 
stead of waiting until Nazi-ism sees sense, have freely re- 
turned to their enslaved Fatherland in order to hasten its 
deliverance. 


Equality of Status for Germany 


NE substantial German ‘‘grievance’’ having thus been 
() nappity removed, all the remaining penal enactments of 
Versailles should likewise go, and that as speedily as pos- 
sible. There will be no real peace in Europe till Germany’s 
equal status as a great Power is fully recognized. Ifa genera- 
tion ago ‘‘war-guilt’’ was vehemently denied by its inhabit- 
ants, how can modern Germany be expected to submit to dis- 
crimination against her on that account? In due course, 
those other questions will be raised—the colonies, the Navy 
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and Air Forces, the demilitarized frontier—and the League 
will be asked to revise the Versailles Treaty or, better, to de- 
vise another and a fairer one: an agreement by general con- 
sent which will furnish a solid basis for peace. The other 
Powers would be well advised to meet Germany half way. 
Nearly ten years ago (November, 1925), the Twenty-third 
Annual Conference of the Interparliamentary Union, meeting 
at Washington, which included representatives of forty-one 
nations, passed a resolution in favour of demilitarized frontiers 
between every State, as one aid to the preservation of peace. 
What a ‘‘gesture’’ in favour of friendship with Germany it 
would be, if France and Belgium were to withdraw their 
armed forces fifty kilometres on their side of the eastern fron- 
tier, and thus turn the present unilateral arrangement into a 
bilateral! Such a sacrifice of existing fortifications might be 
cheaper in the long run than the further expenses involved in 
Germany’s asserting its right to fortify; which it must ulti- 


mately do. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s “New Deal” 


HE chief interest in domestic affairs now centres around 
se *“‘non-party”’’ proposals for a really national economic 
policy, which Mr. Lloyd George launched at Bangor on 
January 17th, his seventy-second birthday. His appeal for a 
comprehensive plan of national reconstruction, to be achieved 
by a united effort, was obviously inspired by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“‘New Deal’’—that courageous attempt to curb by legislation 
in the interest of the community the urge for personal gain 
which is the main incentive of industry—and it has been re- 
ceived with respect, even by the Government whose energies 
it is meant to stimulate. Governments, which are in closer 
touch with difficulties than their critics, and are held respon- 
sible for whatever mistakes they may make, are inclined to 
wait upon events and to avoid creating unnecessary trouble, 
and so it is all to the good that they should be called upon to 
turn their gaze from the trees to the wood—the wood which 
we have to get out of. Reform and advance are needed in all 
departments—finance, industry and agriculture—and Mr. 
Lloyd George is not afraid to go into details. The Catholic 
will examine those details in the light of that economic policy, 
the principles of which have been so clearly laid down by 
his Chief Pastors. With every project of distributing wealth 
more fairly and preventing its irresponsible use, he will be in 
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sympathy, as also with schemes for re-populating the country- 
side and relieving the unhealthy congestion of towns. Every- 
thing that makes for the restoration of human dignity, now 
demoralized both by dole-subsistence and wage-slavery, he 
will approve, for surely it is no God-devised arrangement, but 
a human abuse, that multitudes cannot normally live or marry 
or rear families without depending on the community. We 
are now spending on the maintenance of what is fast becom- 
ing a pauper state about twice our whole pre-War revenue! 
If Mr. Lloyd George can awaken the public conscience to this 
fundamental anomaly and thus correct the present mal-dis- 
tribution of wealth, he will have done good service. For the 
main cause of that unfair distribution of material goods is 
the prevalence, in one form or another, of the sin of usury. 


The Question of Money-lending 

RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has grappled with the 

problem in the States. He is now half way through his 
first term of office, and in spite of his own vision and energy 
and the unprecedented powers which he wields, it is still 
doubtful whether he can succeed in his high purpose of so 
regulating finance and industry that the community shall 
benefit and the worker shall be protected from exploitation, 
in face of the stubborn selfishness of the old Capitalist sys- 
tem. But his exposure and denunciation of the malpractices 
of irresponsible wealth will have their effect. Men will no 
longer tolerate the paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty, 
and if Capitalism does not set its house in order, Communism 
will try its hand. Christian sociologists, such as Mgr. J. D. 
Ryan, Mr. Belloc, Mr. Hollis, Mr. McNair Wilson and 
others, are, as is right, keeping the question alive, for the 
practice of legalized usury is disturbing the Catholic con- 
science. It were much to be desired that a representative con- 
ference of Catholic moralists should be appointed by authority 
to determine more definitely how far modern financial con- 
ditions and practices have departed from the standard of dis- 
tributive justice. It is surely time to settle, not whether the 
means of livelihood of the multitude should be at the mercy 
of a few, for that the Pope has denounced, but whether 
Catholics should not organize more effectively to bring about 
a more equitable distribution of material goods. They can 
help by purging their own practices from every suspicion of 
usury and making the morality of their investments a matter 
of conscience. 
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Let Catholic Bankers speak 

N such a conference Catholic bankers or banking experts 
[ stouta be included. The banking-system is being vigor- 
ously attacked, not only from the Socialist, but also from the 
Catholic side, and it is suffering in estimation because it does 
not adequately defend itself. A long-range bombardment 
leads nowhere. The system has to justify itself in the light of 
Catholic principles—the consistent teaching of the Church re- 
garding usurious practices. Is it right that the determination 
of the amount of money in circulation, on which the well- 
being of so many depends, should be in private hands, to be 
settled primarily in accord with private interests? Are 
not banks obliged to see that the money they lend is not spent 
to the injury of the community? What determines a just 
rate of interest? May banks speculate with their deposits ? 
There are a multitude of similar doubts arising out of bank- 
ing practice, which are troubling the Catholic conscience. 
So complete has been the breach with Catholic tradition in 
the matter that we cannot trust the ordinary non-Catholic 
expert who, having no knowledge of what the moral law lays 
down, can only declare what the civil law requires or permits 
or forbids. Mr. Lloyd George declares that the Bank of Eng- 
land—the hub of the whole financial world—is run for purely 
private interests: it is for the Bank of England to refute the 
charge : it is for the whole system to show that its advantages 
and services transcend—as possibly they may—incidental 
abuses. We hope that Catholic moralists will continue to ex- 
plore and discuss the ethics of money-lending, in the style 
exemplified by Father McLaughlin, O.S.B., in the Clergy 
Review (January, 1935), and keep the bankers on their defence 
until they conclusively prove their claim to be in every way 
beyond moral reproach. 


Public Works and Unemployment 

HE British Government, in a Memorandum published 

by the League of Nations on January 7th, declared its 
disbelief, founded on its own experience, in any system of 
public works designed to. relieve unemployment. President 
Roosevelt about the same date announced a gigantic pro- 
gramme of public works intended to absorb his five million 
workless—slum-clearing, rural housing, electrification, re- 
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afforestation, land reclamation, road improvement and the 
making of new national highways. Which is right? As the 
alternative to public employment is the body-wasting, soul- 
destroying dole, the British Government’s confession of 
failure should be carefully considered before it is accepted as 
inevitable. It may well have been due to want of foresight 
in planning, of courage in opposing vested interests, of com- 
petence in the Ministers themselves. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
plans repudiate such defeatism. Like the President, he thinks 
that in a normal Christian community there should be no 
potential workers forced to live upon others through com- 
pulsory idleness, but if in abnormal circumstances there are 
such, then the community must find or make for them re- 
munerative employment. Society cannot afford to allow a 
large amount of its members to deteriorate physically and 
spiritually, and lose their self-respect and self-reliance whilst 
there is abundance of work to be done in developing the re- 
sources and improving the amenities of the country. Accord- 
ingly, the Government has every justification in using its 
resources and its credit on a large scale, particularly in re- 
storing agriculture. A State which has only 3 per cent of its 
population on the soil, and 80 per cent of its arable land out 
of use, cannot be called healthy and, although in a world 
which should be organized for mutual service, economic 
nationalism is not an unmixed good, we have far to go in 
the effort to produce more foodstuffs for our own subsistence 
before we run the risk of harm. Catholics, as has often been 
pointed out, have a special interest in this return to the 
country-side : they have proved their sense of its importance 
by establishing in England alone five Land Associations, 
with three Training Farms, whilst the Catholic settlement 
called Marydown has just completed a successful year. On 
its part the Government has made a modest effort to revive the 
working of ‘‘allotments’’ amongst the unemployed in the 
special (derelict) areas, which is described as, and may be, 
the beginning of greater things. 


Puritanism and Catholicism 


N obiter dictum of Father Gerard Hopkins in the new 
book of his letters (Vol. I, p. 156) regarding ‘‘Piers 
Plowman,”’ sc., “‘I am reading that famous poem and am 
coming to the conclusion that it is not worth reading,’’ is in 
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curious contrast with the present vogue of the author, Lang- 
land. Probably the modern poet was thinking more of the 
uncouth form than of the contents of the great ‘‘Vision’’— 
but it is the contents that are winning admiration to-day. Mr. 
S. B. James has written largely, in THE MONTH and else- 
where, with a view to reviving his teaching, and Mr. C. Daw- 
son has included him as one of the English worthies in ‘‘The 
English Way.” And it is doubtless well that his full-orbed 
faith, his hatred of worldliness, his vivid sense of the future 
life and judgment, should be recalled in these days when 
surely the world is too much with us. Yet the argument of 
these two able writers which implies, not that particular 
Catholics, but that the Church herself, has lost something 
which the Puritans have cherished and retained, leaves us 
rather uneasy. Catholics normally regard Puritanism as 
Christian asceticism gone sour, lacking the love and peace 
which are of the essence of the true following of Christ. Nor 
can the Church ‘‘lose’’ anything of the moral and intellectual 
deposit confided to her, or exclude from her teaching any 
means of approach to God. She has always upheld the high 
spiritual ideals of perfection embodied in revelation, although 
individuals and even associations, ‘‘whose life leaps out and 
spits at their creed,’’ have neglected or perverted them. We 
always hold that the most fervent Evangelical Protestant can 
find, if he will, in Catholicism to-day all that ‘‘Puritanism’”’ 
has taught him about leaving all things to follow Christ. 
Catholic humanism does not mean ‘‘conforming’’ to the world, 
but rather regarding the world as redeemed, and capable of 
being the reflection of God’s beauty and goodness. Let us 
leave the term ‘‘Puritanism’’ to those to whom it rightly be- 
longs: to use it to describe the cheerful asceticism of the 
Gospel, expressed in the practice of our Saints, must only 
lead to confusion. The true ideal has always, and must al- 
ways, be ours, however occasionally obscured: Langland’s 
“‘Vision’’ has never left the Church which inspired it. 


“Continuity” again 
HE near approach of their canonization, so confidently 
expected by their co-religionists, and the resulting 
closer study of the cause for which BB. Fisher and More 
laid down their lives, will, we trust, finally clear up in the 
minds of Catholics at home and abroad the exact position 
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of the Henrician Church in regard to the Reformation. So 
many writers have carelessly asserted that the present Angli- 
can Establishment was the unhappy fruit of the unbridled 
passion of the monarch who first saw ‘‘the Gospel light in 
Boleyn’s eyes,’’ that, to the confusion of history and doctrine 
alike, the distinction between Henry’s schism, which was 
wholly undone under Mary, and the entirely new body, new 
that is, in all canonical essentials—faith, jurisdiction, worship 
—thrust into the material framework of the old Church under 
Elizabeth, has often been obscured. That the present Angli- 
can Church is continuous with that under Henry is, of course, 
the comfortable delusion which, for their peace of mind, many 
Anglicans cherish. Speaking of the 4ooth anniversary of the 
proclamation of the Act of Supremacy (November 3, 1534) 
the Church Times characteristically remarks : 


Canterbury broke away from Rome and an English 
State Church independent of Rome came into existence. 
. . This is why the ideas really characteristic of the Re- 
formation have never really penetrated very deeply into 
the religious consciousness of the English people or into 
their church activities. The Church has remained es- 
sentially Catholic although divested of many Roman 
traditions. 


A comfortable delusion, repudiated by more than half the 
Establishment, yet keeping many sincere souls from know- 
ledge of the truth. 


Record Year for the C.T.S. 


T is our duty—caritas Christi urget nos—to do all we can 
I to dispel that delusion and rescue those so sadly misled 
by it. In this work the C.T.S. takes a prominent and in- 
creasingly efficacious part. We are told that its pamphlet 
sales during last year, its year of golden jubilee, exceeded 
all records, reaching a total of 1,374,085, more than double 
that of ten years ago. One sign of the success of this pamph- 
let apostolate may be recognized in the alarm expressed by 
zealous believers in the delusion aforesaid. The Church 
Times for January 18th prints a letter of complaint against 
‘such methods of proselytizing,’’ which appeals for literature 
‘*to counteract. the pernicious effect of the grossly misleading 
and mischievous pamphlets, issued by the Roman Catholic 
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propagandist societies in this country, specially compiled for 
the benefit of Anglicans, of which correspondents of every 
Anglican periodical are constantly receiving batches.’’ We 
do not wonder that the circulation has gone up so greatly ! 
But the alarm seems genuine, and it points to a faith in- 
securely held. For why should ‘“‘grossly misleading’’ pro- 
ductions have such ‘‘pernicious effects’’? The S.P.C.K. 
and other propagandist societies, unrestrained by the 
“charity”? which the writer thinks we violate, publish in- 
numerable pamphlets attacking the general Catholic posi- 
tion, in which—to quote the letter, in reference to our own— 
“the real and salient facts of history are carefully concealed.”’ 
Yet our Catholic withers are unwrung, since it is precisely to 
history that we appeal, content to stand by its truly-estab- 
lished verdict. Let the C.T.S., therefore, continue to expose 
the ‘‘real and salient facts of history’’ in the interests of Chris- 
tian charity, as well as of Catholic Truth. 


The Mexican Persecution 


N spite of all the American hierarchy, the great Catholic 

Societies, and the Catholic Press in the States can do to 
arouse American public opinion, even on humanitarian 
grounds, against the persecutors of Christianity in Mexico, 
that persecution goes on increasing, both in extent and vio- 
lence. The fact that America remains apathetic is a terrible 
revelation of the practical paganism of the great Republic. So 
long as trade relations, including the traffic in arms, are un- 
disturbed, the Mexican atheists can do what they please, so 
far as Americans are concerned, with their Catholic citizens. 
Some Protestant and Jewish societies, indeed, have sup- 
ported the Catholic protest, still the mass of the nation, being 
neither Catholic nor Protestant nor Jew, but nothing, re- 
mains unmoved. This indifference may be largely due to 
ignorance: if so, the secular Press has grossly failed in its 
duty. All that Catholics can do in the circumstances is to 
disseminate as widely as possible such pamphlets as ‘‘The 
Church in Mexico Protests,’’ issued by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, which gives a dispassionate summary 
of the various steps in the oppression of Catholics by the 
State since the beginning of the century, and ‘‘Tyranny in 
Mexico,’’ a short statement issued in November of last year 
by the American hierarchy, showing in detail the systematic 
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violation of natural rights embodied in the Government's 
legislation. The rights denied are so fundamental and their 
denial so gross and malicious that, given any reasonable 
chance of success, Catholics would be justified in an armed 
resistance. But their spiritual leaders have consistently de- 
precated the appeal to the sword. Moreover, arms, liberally 
supplied by the United States, are a Government monopoly, 
and, as we see in Russia, an unarmed population of many 
millions can be kept in subjection by a relatively small army 
equipped with modern weapons. So we can only wish our 
American brethren persistent courage in their struggle for 
*‘Justice for Mexico.’’ The matter is presently to be intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives and a motion pro- 
posed for the withdrawal of recognition and the recall of the 
American ambassador from Mexico. This will at least secure 
some further light being thrown on the crimes of the tyrants. 


America and the International Court 


NOTHER step towards recognizing the de facto solid- 
Asari of the modern world, in spite of all its ebullient 
*“‘nationalism,’’ was taken when, on January gth, the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the U.S. Senate passed, on the sug- 
gestion of President Roosevelt, a resolution approving of 
America’s formal adhesion to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, with, however, the reservation that the Court 
do not provide, without American consent, advisory opinions 
on matters affecting the United States. That, in the present 
state of international opinion, is as much as can be expected 
from any of the Great Powers: the sense that international 
peace is a greater boon than the assertion of absolute 
sovereignty is of slow growth. This step follows another 
significant indication of the change in American views on 
the bug-bear of ‘‘European entanglements.’’ As reported in 
the New York Herald for December 16th, the American De- 
partment of State will no longer insist, in future wars, on the 
“freedom of the seas,’’ which includes the right to supply 
belligerents with munitions unhampered by foreign search 
or blockade. This change was foreshadowed in various recent 
statements and acts, but it is all to the good to have it officially 
declared. Peace is now so fundamentally an international 
concern, that to support any wanton violator of it spells 
treason to humanity. 























CARDINAL BOURNE 


F proof were needed of the place which our fate Cardinal 
[= won in the hearts of his own people, and of those who 

would not claim to be his people though he himself ex- 
cluded none, it has surely been given in the events of the last 
two years. From the beginning of his long illness, when the 
news of his breakdown in Rome first reached England, the 
health of their Cardinal was the one thought uppermost in 
the minds of his Catholic subjects; with every sign of re- 
covery they were full of rejoicing, with every relapse they re- 
newed their united prayers; all else seemed to be made to 
stand still, as if his children would walk about on tiptoe that 
he might have the quiet which would bring him back to 
health and vigour. And outside his own fold, the sympathy 
expressed has been scarcely less remarkable. From the first 
His Majesty the King showed his personal concern for one 
whom, on his own declaration, he had learnt to esteem; the 
newspapers, an indication at least of the mind of the people, 
were universally generous in their expressions of regard for 
one whom they honoured. When at last the end came, all 
together gave full vent to their regret and their praise. It 
seemed that the dead Cardinal had an enemy nowhere, had 
friends everywhere; one may say that in his death he was 
triumphant, more than at any other moment of his life, more, 
even, than on the day of his golden jubilee a few months 
before. 

Others have already told in many places, and more will 
continue to tell, the events in his life which mark his external 
successes ; it may be permitted to one who has had the inestim- 
able privilege of his friendship for twenty-five years to speak 
of him as a man and a friend. Those who have had the good 
fortune to sit and talk with him in his study will have noticed 
on his mantelpiece, among other trifles, a small photo; the 
portrait of the Rev. Mother Stuart, the Mother General of 
the Society of the Sacred Heart, who died at Roehampton at 
the beginning of the Great War, and whose admirably-writ- 
ten Life has gone through several editions. For Reverend 
Mother Stuart the Cardinal had the greatest respect, not to 
Say veneration ; and on the other side, though he did not know 
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it, Mother Stuart had, even in those days when he was not 
yet fifty, a like respect and veneration for him. One day, at 
a prize-giving at Roehampton, Mother Stuart contrived that 
the present writer, unknown and insignificant as he was, 
should be placed beside the great Cardinal ; she had also pre- 
pared the way by asking the Cardinal to show an interest in 
the bashful and timid priest he would find at his side. For 
that act that priest can never be sufficiently grateful; it was 
the beginning of an acquaintance which soon grew into 
friendship and mutual confidence, as between a master and a 
disciple, a confidence which ten years’ absence from Eng- 
land increased rather than lessened. 

If, then, we attempt, as we have been asked, to draw a 
portrait of the Cardinal, it is on that background that we 
would consider him. Whether he was a man of intellect or 
not does not concern us; whether he was great or not we 
leave to others to decide, unless it be that greatness is best 
discovered in the little things of life, unknown and unnoticed 
by the majority, rather than in the things that loom larger 
before men’s eyes. Unconsciously, almost unwillingly, cer- 
tainly unsought, the present writer found himself drawn into 
close quarters with the Cardinal, in such manner that the 
latter would often show himself at ease in his company, and 
talk in a way that would reveal his whole soul at a glance. 
This very fact demonstrates the first trait in his character to 
which one would call attention. By nature the Cardinal was 
among the shyest of men, so shy that to many he remained 
always hidden in his shell ; still, as is the case with most shy 
men, once the shell was broken he revealed himself with all 
the simplicity, the spontaneity, of any innocent child. At 
such moments the Cardinal had no part to play, no position 
to maintain, nothing to hide; and then he would reveal him- 
self as one who was true from beginning to end. He would 
take up his life at any point and would speak of it with all the 
frankness of boyhood; he would allude alike to those who 
cared for him much, and of those who cared less, with all 
that straightness of nature which never bore a grudge or har- 
boured a resentment, which did not know malice, which could 
rejoice with those who would rejoice with him, and of those 
who would not, would, nevertheless, think no evil. 

But shyness and simplicity need not be any sign of weak- 
ness ; indeed they are often characteristic of the really strong. 
This was certainly the case with the Cardinal ; there are some 
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who would say, and not without reason, that the flaw in his 
character, if it is a flaw, was that at times he was over-strong, 
over-determined. The story was told of him in his early 
days, as being characteristic, that, when Bishop of Southwark, 
he was making his annual retreat in a certain religious house. 
One day, as he was walking in the garden, the Rector of the 
house came to him and handed him a telegram; it brought 
him the news that he was to be transferred to Westminster. 
The young bishop knew very well what this was likely to 
entail, as well as many who, at the time, looked on the ap- 
pointment with misgiving. He was the youngest of the hier- 
archy, he had little of that impressive personality which had 
so graced his predecessor, he knew, still more, that somewhere 
at the back of his mind were ideas and ideals which might be 
less pleasing to many. He stood for a moment with the tele- 
gram in his hand; then he turned to the Father Rector and 
said, as if he foresaw possible failure: ‘‘This at feast I will 
promise ; God shall have the very best I can give Him.’”’ 
With this resolution the young archbishop began his 
anxious life at Westminster, and the years since then have 
shown how well he kept it. But this leads us to the third, 
and most important, characteristic of the Cardinal ; from first 
to last he was a man of God. He was not merely a great 
ecclesiastic, not even primarily the head of the Church in 
England ; above all things, in office high or low, he was a 
man whose first duty was to be what God wanted him to be, 
and to do what God wanted him to do. This was his single 
guide, his standard, his criterion, at every turn, in every de- 
cision he made, in every undertaking. He was no politician ; 
what was most convenient in certain circumstances might 
be tolerated, but expediency came only second in the 
forming of his judgment. Behind it all there was something 
far more important, and that was what God wanted of him 
there and then; when that seemed to him clear, then all tem- 
porary arrangements were swept to the winds. More than 
once, indeed quite often, with the utmost frankness, he 
has illustrated this to the present writer, both in theory and in 
example. There was a difficult work to be done, a difficult 
Post to fill, an arrangement to be made which would involve 
many changes. The Cardinal did not worry; he scarcely 
thought about it; those concerned might sometimes suppose 
that he had forgotten it altogether. Meanwhile he kept it 
Steadily in his prayers, especially in his Mass every morning ; 
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on a sudden one day the whole matter would come clear, and 
he would act forthwith. These are almost the very words in 
which the Cardinal himself described his way of meeting prob- 
lems. Such implicit trust in the guidance of Providence, 
such decision, with human reasons coming only in the second 
place, was a feature of the Cardinal’s mentality which struck 
one as in some way peculiarly his own. 

But that mentality obviously implied much more behind it. 
Most men saw him in prayer at public functions, and always 
they saw dignity and recollection, and a kind of ideal prelate, 
whether he were moving to and fro in the sanctuary, or were 
kneeling at the prie-dieu with all eyes upon him ; few saw him 
in his beautiful private chapel in Archbishop’s House, or in 
the secret corner of his room. If they did, they would find 
him in the first exactly as they saw him in public; saying his 
Mass with the same recollected dignity, as became one in the 
presence, not of men, but of his Master, making his thanks- 
giving on his knees, with his preces post missam open before 
him, obviously regardless of the presence of anyone but his 
Lord and himself. The Cardinal believed in vocal prayer, 
especially the prayers of the liturgy ; he would say that they 
were the fruit of centuries of experience, that they expressed 
the mind of the Church, and that a priest could have no better 
guide in prayer than the Church herself. Thus, though he 
was well versed in mystic doctrine, though he had always a 
special care of the contemplative convents in his archdiocese 
and kept their visitation in his own hands, still prayer to him 
was a very simple thing, a realization rather than a form, a 
life rather than an act, a being with God rather than a speak- 
ing to Him. 

In his room the same spirit was manifest everywhere; a 
crucifix here, a statue there, St. Thérése of Lisieux conspicu- 
ous, a spiritual book at hand, sometimes several; no matter 
what might be the business or anxiety of the moment these 
things were never far away; he kept them familiarly about 
him, as if they were his most natural companions. Often in 
the afternoon or evening, when work was less pressing, and 
he could get alone, he would make a meditation of at least 
half an hour; he preferred that time because he then found it 
easier to react from his other preoccupations, to forget them 
for a moment, and give himself wholly to the fact of God. 
Even then he would, if he needed it, use a book ; he had great 
faith in the “‘liberty of the children of God’’ in all spiritual 
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things, and believed in God as a spiritual director more than 
in too many human guides. Once, perhaps half in joke, but 
certainly half in earnest, he suggested that St. Thérése had 
been given to us at this time to let people see that one could 
be a saint without any formal spiritual direction whatsoever. 

Along with this, what may surprise many who saw in the 
Cardinal a public figure and no more, was an astonishing 
acquaintance with current spiritual literature. One has seen 
it written that he was not a learned man, nor of very high in- 
tellectual gifts; the fact is that he was a lover of books, but 
that before he was forty he deliberately sacrificed growth in 
learning to the duties of his office. Still one interest he re- 
tained to the end. He welcomed spiritual books, however 
small and insignificant; often, as we know, he encouraged 
their circulation by writing prefaces of his own; larger books 
he kept at hand, and did not put them aside till he had 
mastered their contents. Once, after a clergy retreat at Old 
Hall which he had himself attended, he brought the present 
writer back to London in his car. On the way he mentioned 
a certain foreign spiritual book, and asked whether his com- 
panion had read it; he had not. He mentioned another ; that 
also his companion did not know. Two days afterwards both 
books arrived by post, with the Cardinal’s ‘‘affectionate re- 
gards”’ ; and on reading them the recipient knew why. Both 
amplified a point dwelt upon in the retreat, concerning the 
importance of perfection in the life of the clergy. On an- 
other occasion in his room, when discussing with him the dif- 
ference between the spirituality of two French schools, His 
Eminence at once went over to his shelves, took down the 
volume of Bremond’s‘‘Histoire’’ which described them, found 
the exact page, and gave it to his companion to read. By 
such incidents as these one might divine how far his know- 
ledge of spiritual literature ranged. 

Moreover, it was at such moments and in such incidents 
as these, that one could realize where the Cardinal’s first 
interests lay ; he was faithfully keeping his promise that God, 
first of all, should have the best he had to give. But on this 
account, and wholly from this motive, he gave the best he had 
to give to men and to his office; always that best was marked 
by what it should be in the sight of God. No one could sus- 
pect the Cardinal of self-seeking, or personal ambition, or 
display ; to associate such things with his name verges on the 
ludicrous. If he accepted an honour from a university, it 
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was because it was for God’s glory ; one can almost literally 
say that he looked upon himself as a kind of deputy for his 
Master, and no more. If he attended a dinner at Claridge’s 
—usually such things cost him much—it was because he saw 
some spiritual good that would come of it ; on the other hand, 
the writer remembers a special function which he persistently 
declined to attend, though it was much to his natural liking, 
simply because he saw in it something which was not to the 
glory of God. So it was with other things. In his choice 
between two lines of action, or between rival claims, he would 
disregard the immediate and apparent benefit, and look be- 
yond to the ultimate result for God’s service. Sometimes, in 
his appointment of men he would prefer, not the one who 
might seem most suited to the post, but him who would be 
most likely to do honour to God ; in such cases it was astonish- 
ing how he would overlook other shortcomings. Once, of a 
certain preacher whom we had both just heard in the cathe- 
dral, he said as we walked together to Archbishop’s House: 
**He is one on whom I can always count. He is a true son 
of God.’’ There was no reference to the preacher’s eloquence, 
his beautiful voice, his undoubtedly exquisite delivery. 
Straightness and simplicity, with never any concealment, 
strength and decision, with never any hesitation, a deep spiri- 
tual life as the foundation of both, and as something spon- 
taneous and natural to him—these we would give as the Car- 
dinal’s chief characteristics. If we look at his yet more human 
side we would choose three other traits, no less manifest to 
anyone who knew him intimately. Like Newman, though he 
steeled himself more than Newman to conceal it, he was in- 
tensely sensitive. He responded with manifest delight to any 
kindness done to him; on the other hand, wounds of more 
than forty years ago would open and bleed from time to time, 
and there would come over his face that peculiar smile which 
obviously concealed a painful memory. It was one such 
memory as this, mentioned and laughed at in this way, that 
first revealed the Cardinal to the present writer, more than 
twenty years ago. Next, and this too he controlled so as al- 
most to conceal it even from himself, he was a man of intense 
personal affection. He found a child’s delight in a childlike 
proof of love, he loved many far more than they ever knew, 
he was hurt when those he loved failed him, not because of 
the failure, which could always be remédied, but because of 
the love he bore them. One very conspicuous way in which 
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his love of men appeared was the care with which he would 
always defend the good name of others; it was in his nature 
to think well and speak well of everyone. A recalcitrant sub- 
ject might abuse him ; he would take a letter of abuse, would 
look at it and would say nothing. Another would object to 
some arrangement he had made; he would consider the objec- 
tion, try to see its reason and, if no other solution was pos- 
sible, would give the objector something more suited to his 
nature. Once a non-Catholic, whom he had accepted as a 
friend, misquoted him for some purpose of his own; the 
Cardinal, with that pained smile of which we have spoken, 
merely compared the quotation with the context, and never 
alluded to the matter again. With those who differed from 
him, in religion or in other ways, his attitude was always the 
same. He did not argue; he would understand them if he 
could, if he could not he would leave it to God to bring about 
harmony in His own time. 

Lastly must be mentioned, as akin to what has just been 
said, his unflinching loyalty, both public and private. Of 
his loyalty in a public sense we need say nothing ; it has been 
freely attested by many witnesses, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic. And even his private loyalty, if we may give it 
that name, has often been remarked upon by those who lived 
with him. He trusted those who served him; he stood by 
them always in difficulties ; if at times one failed him, that one 
needed never fear that the Cardinal would show the least 
shadow of vindictiveness. On the contrary, we might quote 
many instances of his forbearance in such cases; more than 
once if from incompetence, from weakness, from misunder- 
standing, from error of judgment, a man has disappointed 
him, the Cardinal has returned good for evil, and has placed 
the man in another post of trust where he might begin again, 
and retrieve his good name. Four such instances occur to the 
writer at the present moment, and in each case His Emi- 
nence’s forbearance has been justified. 

Many more things might be said of the inner character of 
the late Cardinal; these spontaneously written impressions 
bring up much else in their wake. But this will suffice to ex- 
plain that striking fascination which has won for him the 
special place he holds in the hearts of his people. Be he 
great or not, to them he is their beloved and revered Cardinal. 
Recently, during his illness, when he was being overwhelmed 
by the marks of affection shown to him, he looked up from 
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his invalid chair to the present writer, and said with his 
usual smile: ‘‘So, after all the best thing is for a man to get 
on quietly with his work.’’ It was a remark which, at first, 
seemed to have little bearing on the subject; but perhaps it 
was the best summary of his life, and of the spirit in which 
he had lived it. ‘‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, and after 
a long time thou shalt find it again.’’ He had begun with 
the determination to give to God and men the best he had to 
give, and the best he had to give had been ‘‘to get on quietly 
with his work.’’ As the years had passed it had been scarcely 
noticed; at the end, when the hand at the wheel began to 
falter, men awoke to all that his patient, persevering guidance 
had meant; and it is a matter of thanksgiving that he lived 
to see the manifestation of their gratitude and love. 


HH A. GOODIER. 





Deus, in Nomine Tuo 
(Psalm 54) 


AVE me, O God, from those 
Who would devour me whole: 
The powers of darkness are my foes 
And rage against my soul. 


The world, its greed and pride, 
My lusts and their allure— 

How shall I curb my blood’s fierce tide? 
Or Satan’s strength endure? 


No other help have I 
Except Thy valiant arm ; 

Spread as a shield the arching sky 
To keep Thy child from harm. 


O Thou who didst befriend 
One often backward pressed, 
Guard now, and bring me at the end 
To everlasting rest. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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WONDER if the Danube is ever really blue? The Tiber 
|: certainly ‘‘tawny’’ (‘‘flavus,’’ is the Virgilian word) 

but Virgil’s eye recorded maybe more exactly than did that 
of Johann Strauss. When I first saw the Danube it was grey, 
and it remained so during all our subsequent acquaintance. 
Blue it never was, not even within the memory of a Hun- 
garian priest whose parish is lapped by its waters. A Viennese 
friend, who would willingly have mantled it with all the 
colours of the rainbow, could only suggest that it might be 
so on occasion as, for instance, when it flows on suniit morn- 
ings through the magic valley of the Wachau. There is a 
touch of something faery in that valley, where the echo of 
the Nibelung song seems yet to linger, faintly imprisoned be- 
tween steep, craggy heights, like the fragrance of a perfume 
long since spent. Romans and Teutons, Huns and Franks 
and Swedes have swept through it, and the ruins of some 
castle or robber-fortress, set high above the river like the nest 
of a giant bird of prey, tell of armed forays and ravaging and 
war. It is a wild region where Nature is stern and silent and 
the rocks and mountains come sheer down to the water. Only 
here and there they recede and make way for some village, 
built by the water’s edge against a background of vineyards 
and apple orchards. The twin red towers crowning white- 
painted churches and the broad facade of an occasional monas- 
tery, are eloquent of the peace which has reigned there in a 
wild region often swept by war. 

You pass through the Wachau on your way to Vienna, 
should you travel by boat, past the abbey of Melk, that has 
withstood the siege of Hungarian, Turk and Swede and now, 
rebuilt two hundred years ago, dominates in majesty the town 
beneath, past Péchlarn and the castle ruins of Aggstein to 
Diirnstein, in whose fastness the English King Coeur de Lion 
was held prisoner on his return from the Crusades, and to 
Krems, once Vienna’s rival for the Danube trade. There the 
Wachau ends, rugged banks give way to fields and meadows 
which lead back to the borders of the Wiener Wald that 
girdles Vienna for many miles to west and north. If you are 
travelling by boat, evening has already begun to fall; the 
purple glamour of twilight gathers around the ruined towers 
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of Greifenstein, and the wooded hills of the Wald are ghostly 
and unsubstantial in the deepening night. It will be dark 
when you reach Vienna, whether you disembark at Nussdorf 
and ride into the city through the suburb of Heiligenstadt, 
once the home of Beethoven and the birth-place of the Eroica 
Symphony ; or whether you remain on board until the ship 
stops for the night under the shadow of the Reichsbriicke and 
then, between railway shunting-yards and the opening of the 
Prater meadows, make your way into the inner city across the 
canal. 

The inner city is, of course, old. An Austrian once re- 
marked to me that whereas in France it was the royal house 
that built on a large scale (the Louvre and Luxembourg are 
royal, as are Versailles, Fontainebleau and the grander castles 
of the Loire), in Austria, and particularly in Vienna, the 
nobility built as well. Indeed, it is the presence of the palaces 
of the nobles which gives interest and variety to this central 
part. Grouped close to some square, like those of Liechten- 
stein and Starhemberg, which form one side of the Minoriten- 
platz, where the stunted tower of the Minoritenkirche bears 
witness to two Turkish bombardments, or the Palais Kinsky 
or Harrach in the Freyung, or standing almost side by side in 
the narrow ways that border the Karntnerstrasse as those of 
Breuner, Fiirstenberg and the Winter Palace of Eugene of 
Savoy, they date, for the most part, from the golden era of 
Viennese baroque and had as architects the two most famous 
builders of that age, Fischer von Erlach and Lukas von Hilde- 
brandt. To-day they are often in neglect, or have been con- 
verted to other uses: a magnificent baroque portal may lead 
into a bank or a set of offices: the Winter Palace of Eugene 
of Savoy is now the Finance Ministry, while that of Kaunitz 
in the Ballhausplatz, houses the Foreign Office: the two 
Belvederes, once the summer residence of Eugene of Savoy, 
and in the years prior to the War, the home of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, are now picture galleries and contain the 
Baroque Museum and the Exhibition of Modern Art. 

Fate has been kinder to the churches; they have suffered 
more from unsympathetic restorations and adaptation. They 
are a faithful record of the city’s history. The tiny Rup- 
prechtskirche that stands on a small height overlooking the 
canal and is now in the centre of the ghetto, is the oldest. 
Tradition attributes it to Charlemagne, or at least to his life- 
time ; but nothing remains of the original building save some 
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pieces of Roman masonry in the walls. Not far away is the 
church of Maria am Gestade, or Maria Stiegen, as the people 
call it; a long flight of steps leads up to it from the Tiefer 
Graben, one of the ramparts of the very first inner city. Once 
more there are no remnants of the church mentioned in 
twelfth-century chronicles as a favourite shrine of the Danube 
fisher-folk and sailors. The present edifice is Gothic, and of 
the late fourteenth century. It is of interest because it had 
to be constructed in a confined space. It is long and narrow; 
the nave begins from a constricted portal, widens until it 
reaches a kind of transept, to close again into an elongated 
choir. It is one of the churches associated with the Viennese 
saint, Clement Maria Hofbauer, and possesses many of his 
relics. The Minoritenkirche and the court church of the 
Augustinians, are two of the earliest buildings in which the 
influence of Gothic prevails unchallenged ; both have been af- 
fected by restorations, the former, for example, by the addi- 
tion of a rococo dwelling to the exterior wall, the latter by an 
unfortunate high altar and an unsuitable tower. Baroque 
trod upon the heels of Gothic, which had never taken firm 
hold of south-eastern and central Europe, sometimes to de- 
stroy, at others to ennoble and enrich. It was the style of 
southern Germany and Austria, maybe because it was that 
of the counter-Reformation ; the Danube valley has been, in 
a particular sense, its home. It has bequeathed rich churches 
to Vienna which bear witness to its vigour and force, the 
Universitatskirche of the Jesuits, for example, and the more 
famous Karlskirche, and gave to the city a series of patrician 
palaces that have no parallel outside of Italy. But it was 
domineering and could not suffer existing churches to remain 
untouched by it. When it could, it transformed them : when 
it could not, it filled them with its own debris; in its less in- 
spiréd moments it was capable of anything. 

The Stefansdom, or Cathedral of Saint Stephen, remained 
outside its sphere of influence except for the altars set up 
against the columns in the nave. The church stands to-day 
in the centre of the inner city, but did not always stand there; 
it is the city which grew up later around it. The first church 
on its site was actually outside the city walls. This was burnt 
to the ground in the thirteenth century ; in its place was com- 
menced the present cathedral in late Romanesque style. Its 
west facade is still preserved in the west front, though the 
central portion has since been raised to permit the setting of 
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a rose-window. The main portal and the two Heidentiirme 
reveal the simple strength of the original plan, even if the 
effect of the towers is lessened by the later roof which rises in 
pyramidal form. While the first building was intact, a Gothic 
choir was added at the eastern end with three aisles terminat- 
ing in an octagonal apse. Of the present cathedral it is thus 
the two end portions that are the oldest. The nave to connect 
facade and choir was begun in 1359 by Rupert the Fourth, 
and was not completed till late in the fifteenth century. In 
one sense the work has not yet been finished, for of the two 
monumental towers that were planned only one, the magni- 
ficent south tower, was ever realized; its companion on the 
north side, a cruel victim of wars and want of means, was 
roofed in a half-finished condition and remains a not ungrace- 
ful stump. The south tower is half detached from the cathe- 
dral, a compromise between the French manner in which the 
tower is part of the edifice and the Italian, when it stands often 
to the side of it, wholly detached. The interior is not as im- 
pressive at first entrance as are those of the best cathedrals of 
France and the Rhine. They are full of light, this is strangely 
dark. They leave the impression of slender, tapering 
columns, the Stefansdom does not. Round their choirs you 
may wander and look back upon the graceful interplay of line 
and angle, the choir of Vienna is darker even than the nave, 
and has no ambulatory. They are high and seem like a song 
of praise rising from earth to God and crystallized as by some 
magic wand into stone and marble, it is not lofty and the mas- 
sive pillars that support the roof appear to detract from the 
height it has. The pillars are massive, but they are few; in 
this respect it is supreme. There is a sense of width and 
spaciousness as in few other churches. When you enter, you 
must kneel or sit down for a moment until your eye be ac- 
customed to the darkness. The atmosphere is devotional, 
full of quiet and peace. The darkness will seem to lighten, 
the detail become visible, not with the clarity of daylight, but 
with the calm mellowness of evening. It is no longer the 
prayer that rises crystal clear, like the song of a lark at 
Heaven’s gate, it is the quiet concentration, when twilight has 
dimmed the sharp outlines of the encircling world, of a soul 
in thought and peace. 

A fascinating city, with the lovely background of the 
Wiener Wald where you may wander amid dark green splen- 
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dour, with a constantly changing view over the city that ap- 
pears almost at your feet, along hills that rise to 1,600 feet 
and are rich with memories of the Turkish wars, as far as the 
Danube banks. The Viennese are delightful, essentially 
gemiitlich. The word is untranslatable; courtesy, friendli- 
ness, a love of pleasure and entertainment, a certain lack of 
serious purpose, it hints at all these; it is a quality which the 
Germans of the south possess, and those of the north definitely 
do not; it is the opposite of ‘‘dour.’’ It shows itself every- 
where, in the ease with which they speak and the hospitality 
they manifest towards a stranger, in the gay and leisured life 
of café and boulevard, in the light music that is more than 
all else characteristic of Vienna. The people are quick and 
intelligent, responsive and easily moved and have the faults 
of these qualities. They lack consistency, their feelings are 
varied rather than deep and lasting. It might be said that 
they are not serious or at least not serious for long. This ex- 
plains in part the indifference to religion or the want of prac- 
tice of it that is evident. They have not the Tyrolese attach- 
ment to home and Faith, or the sterner Hungarian 
nationalism. In general the Austrians have not the same idea 
of nationality as, let us say, the French and the Italians. A 
Tyrolese once pointed out to me all the beauty of the valley 
in which he lived, with its landmarks and the play of light 
and colour along the hills at either side : this was in southern 
Tyrol, the portion across the Brenner Pass which the Peace 
Treaties had ceded to Italy. His description, intense with 
love of home, concluded with the phrase: ‘‘Wenn es nur 
deutsch ware’’ (If only it were German). His thought was of 
speech and race, not of nation. And of all the Austrians, the 
Viennese would have perhaps the vaguest idea of nationality. 
Their city was the centre of an empire built up on factors that 
were not national in our sense of the word, and became the 
most cosmopolitan city in Europe. Paris, too, is cosmo- 
politan ; it has its kiosks where newspapers in almost every 
tongue can be purchased, its restaurants, Russian, Hungarian 
and Chinese, its hundred thousand foreign residents ; but it 
remains for all that fundamentally French, has a French spirit 
and outlook. Vienna may appear German enough from the 
outside ; its buildings are the work of German architects ; but 
the population is not German, or is German diluted by, and 
strangely mixed with, other elements. There are more than 
a quarter of a million Czechs (they say in jest that Vienna is 
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the largest Czechish town in the world), many Poles and some 
Hungarians, Slovaks and Slovenes, and intermarriage has 
mingled these different currents in one common stream. The 
names over the shops in the inner city provide an interesting 
study. I once examined those of all the stallkeepers in the 
square ‘‘Am Hof”’ and in the Freyung. There were fifty or 
sixty of them, and not more than six or seven names had an 
obvious German ring; the remainder ended in -czek, -jek, 
-ysz or -usz, and were as Slavonic as could be. Between the 
HGher Markt and the canal is the old Jewish quarter, 
grouped round the elevation where stands the Rupprechts- 
kirche : it is sordid and squalid, and on weekdays the wares 
tumble out of the small low shops upon the pavement and into 
the narrow lanes in unzsthetic confusion ; it is almost a ghetto 
and a black caftan is no uncommon sight. 

But there is something pathetic in the aspect of Vienna. It 
is beautiful still, without a doubt; but its beauty is somewhat 
haggard and outworn. The loss of the War and the passing 
of the Hapsburgs have too radically altered its position. 
Twenty years ago it was the capital of an empire of more 
than fifty millions, to-day it is but the chief town of a small 
republic. The grim spectres of hunger and destitution are 
familiar visitors to its streets; relief committees can tell a de- 
pressing story of poverty and collapse, particularly among 
the middle classes. The presence of beggars in the main 
streets who appeal piteously for alms with hands joined as if 
in prayer, though a sad symptom enough, need not be taken 
too seriously ; they are a well-organized guild, and in any 
case are not the real poor. The middle classes have been im- © 
poverished by the burden of taxation imposed on them by a 
Socialistic local administration. These taxes went to the con- 
struction of the large blocks of workers’ flats, which figured 
so prominently in the brief civil war of a year ago. These 
were built round a central court with baths and shops and 
schools, and even, one has since learnt, with concrete cellars 
and machine-gun dumps, in fact, with everything except 
church or chapel or provision for the spiritual needs of this 
congested population. They are well designed and, as a 
substitute for slums, can only be commended. Something of 
the sort was necessary, if only they had not been given a 
political significance, made possible by the dual control of 
the city. The central Government was never Socialistic, but 
was formed by a coalition of the non-Socialist parties. Con- 
trol of the city had been, however, taken very largely out of 
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its hands and handed over to the local administration which 
was Socialist. The central Government found it difficult to 
interfere ;the position of the Socialists had been regularized by 
the Constitution. Since last February conditions are changed, 
and it-is safe to prophesy that this system of dual control will 
not return. 

To anyone who judges by statistics and has read that more 
than ninety per cent of the Austrian people are Catholic, this 
state of affairs in the capital city may seem very strange. It 
is partly the legacy of the old Imperial rule. Catholicism was 
the State religion. This itself has certain dangers. Behind 
an official religion much indifference, liberalism and even op- 
position may be masked. In old Austria this liberalism had 
been encouraged since the reign of Joseph ‘‘the Sacristan’’ 
(1780—1790). Great numbers of the officials and aristocracy 
were merely nominal Catholics, and unfortunately some of 
the clergy, especially such as came into contact with court 
and official circles, were little better. It must be remembered 
that they had their training largely under State control ; ex- 
cuses can be found, but it was an unfortunate thing for the 
Austrian Church. This close identification of State and 
Church had another unpleasant and obvious aspect. The 
failings of the State were ascribed to the Church as well; 
a result always to be feared when ‘‘establishment’’ is not well- 
safeguarded. And, as has been pointed out already in these 
pages,’ the clergy were generally deaf to the social teaching 
of the Popes, and the workers looked elsewhere for cham- 
pions of their rights. So when the old regime was swept 
away by the War, the Socialists were ready to take control. 

Religion has been given its due place in the new Corpora- 
tive State, inaugurated in November last, but there is much 
leeway to make up. The churches in the inner city are still 
poorly attended even on Sundays. It is true that the great 
majority of the people live in the outer Bezirke, where the 
number of churches is not sufficient ; still, there are Catholics 
enough in the city to fill the churches on Sundays many times 
over, and the ugly fact remains that they are not filled. May- 
be they are fuller than they were. Certain it is that there is 
much Catholic activity in Vienna and many excellent Catho- 
lics. Sodalities are strong and active. The Katholikentag 
of September, 1933, the annual congress of German-speaking 
Catholics, was held there, and gave a powerful impulse to 


1 “Relief Work in Austria,” by M. Beer, THz Montu, October, 1934. 
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the spread of faith and practice. Special papers are pub- 
lished for the children who are being gathered together in an 
extensive Eucharistic Crusade. Churches are rising in the 
neglected outer Bezirke, the clerical students are trained more 
effectively, and papers like the Reichspost and Schénere 
Zukunft are challenging the influence wielded too long by a 
merely secular Press. 

The National Socialist experiment in Germany has stimu- 
lated the growth of a similar party in Austria. Its strength is 
difficult to estimate. In its ranks march members of the 
former Pan-German party, professional men and a host of 
officials with most of the academic youth. Its lure lies in the 
ideal it presents to the young Austrian who sees little future 
for his country in its circumstances of to-day. Its methods 
have been unfortunate, and have resulted in arson and blood- 
shed and the murder of a Chancellor. They have further 
placed the whole question of Austria’s future in the hands of 
other countries. The Nazi looks to Germany, the Heimwehr 
of Prince Starhemberg southwards over the Alps to Italy, 
while the Government is aiming at having the independence 
of the country more strongly guaranteed by the greater Euro- 
pean powers. The tension which followed the putsch of July 
showed clearly that the small republic is a nut wedged between 
the two arms of the German-Italian cracker. The northern 
arm would, no doubt, like to crack the nut; the southern arm 
desires to leave it intact and is very concerned that it should 
not be crushed on the northern side. Germany would pre- 
sumably be glad to swallow her smaller Teutonic neighbour; 
Italy only wishes that this may be avoided. Meanwhile Aus- 
tria has re-organized herself on corporative lines, which are 
meant to differ radically from the Fascist experiments else- 
where because they have a much more definite foundation of 
Catholic principles, and recognize the essential liberties of the 
citizen. The Christian Social Party, in its farewell message 
(Times, November 9, 1934), asserted that it had not resolved 
to discontinue its work without ensuring that Catholic in- 
terests would be safeguarded in future. And a speaker at the 
inaugural congress of Catholic Action, was able to make this 
statement : ‘‘Austria is the first country to receive a Constitu- 
tion built up on the ideas offered by the Pope to the world 
as a means of salvation—namely, on the conception of the re- 
organization of State and society on a corporative basis.”’ 


JOHN MURRAY. 
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GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS IN HIS LETTERS 


Vol. I. The Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert Bridges. Pp. xlvii, 
22. Vol. II. The Correspondence of Gerard Manley Hopkins and Richard 
atson Dixon. Pp. xxxi, 192. Both edited, with Notes and Introductions, 
by Claude Colleer Abbott, Professor of English Language and Literature in 
the University of Durham. London: Oxford University Press. Price, 30s. 1935. 


T was the good fortune of this periodical to take an early 

part in the revival of the memory of Father Gerard Hop- 

kins, S.J., who died in 1889, by publishing in the summer 
of 1909 a series of articles, mainly based upon a collection of 
letters which he had received and preserved." One object 
of those articles was to induce his literary executors to publish 
his entire poetical output, extracts from which had already 
appeared in various anthologies,’ creating a growing interest 
amongst the lovers of literature. This endeavour, coupled 
with the subsequent publication of several Hopkins poems, 
may be taken as a partial offset to the lamentable fact that 
THE MoNnrTuH, in earlier days, had rejected the poet’s two chief 
achievements—the ‘‘Wreck of the Deutschland”’ in 1875, and 
the ‘‘Loss of the Eurydice’’ in 1878—and thus not only missed 
adding to its credit for having originally published ‘‘The 
Dream of Gerontius,’’ but also the chance of introducing a 
new and explosive force into the world of poetry, two genera- 
tions before it actually appeared. But one can hardly blame 
the then Editor, Father Henry Coleridge, preacher, biblical 
scholar, historian, controversialist, but, in spite of his name 
and lineage, no poet, for hesitating over—the ‘‘Deutschland”’ 
was at first accepted—and finally shying at a portentous ex- 
periment in poetical treatment, which still excites comment 
and controversy and stands, in the words of Dr. Bridges, 
“logically and chronologically in front of his book [of poems] 
like a great dragon folded in the gate to forbid all entrance, 
and confident in his strength from past success.’’* There 


1 “Impressions of Father Gerard Hopkins,’? THz Mont, July, August, 
September, 1909. Miss Katherine Brégy had already, in January of the same 
year, published an appreciative paper in the New York Catholic World. 

* For instance, in a ‘‘Bible Birthday Book,’’ 1887, compiled by Canon 
Dixon; in A. H. Miles’s ‘‘Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century,’’ with 
a Memoir by Dr. Bridges, 1894; in Canon Beeching’s ‘‘Lyra Sacra,’’ 1894; in 
Mr. Orby Shipley’s ‘‘Carmina Mariana,’’ 1902; and finally in Dr. Bridges’s 
own Anthology, ‘‘The Spirit of Man,” 1915. 

3 “*Poems of G. M. Hopkins,’’ 2nd edition, 1930, pp. 102, 104. 
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have been other experimenters since Hopkins’s time, notably 
after the War, and the old canons of prosody have been ruth- 
lessly shattered and mangled by mere seekers after novelty, 
so that the ‘‘dragon’’ no longer appears so deterrent and the 
treasure he guards is better appreciated. For Hopkins was 
a pioneer of genius and elaborated a consistent system. THE 
Mont, which lost the opportunity of inaugurating his con- 
temporary fame, rejoices all the more at his posthumous, and 
welcomes with enthusiasm the two volumes above mentioned, 
which form the latest addition to the material of which it is 
being rapidly built up. 

That enthusiasm will surely be shared by many. The 
loving labours of Dr. Bridges were devoted to exhibiting to 
the world Hopkins the Poet : the no less sedulous and pious 
work of Professor Claude Colleer Abbott introduces us prim- 
arily to Hopkins the Man. With no little skill and patience 
Dr. Bridges led the public on to desire to know more of his 
friend’s literary achievement. In a letter to the writer, dated 
October 14, 1909, he explains the reason for his caution— 


As the letters will show [those, 7.e., now published] 
I was the only person besides Canon Dixon who showed 
any interest in them [the poems], and I do not think that 
the peculiar qualities which rendered them unintelligible 
and distasteful (and, therefore, practically unknown), to 
his contemporaries would find much more favour now. I 
got recognition for him in Mr. Miles’s book through 
using my authority with the Editor, and Canon Beeching 
when he made his anthologies was rector of my parish 
in the country and I found him willing to advance mat- 
ters. In all these cases my selection was carefully made 
so that only what was likely to be well received should be 
seen. I went as far as I dared and my judgment has been 
justified by the result... The attention which his 
memory has lately received—which must be traced to Mr. 
Miles’s book—is easily accounted for, since in literary 
circles it is common to demand anything that is with- 
held. I think, however, that advantage may be taken of 
it, and I propose to do something. 


Yet Dr. Bridges, following Horace, waited yet another nine 
years before issuing his selection, and, since the demand for 
everything continued to grow, he finally authorized the com- 
plete edition which Mr. C. Williams published in 1930. Both 
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editors have, by their critical Introductions and illuminating 
Notes, often in the case of Bridges founded on Hopkins’s 
own contemporary explanations, done splendid service to 
their subject’s literary repute. No one, in fact, could have 
been more competent to understand and expound his friend’s 
poetic system and ideal than Dr. Bridges, and the passage 
in which Father Lahey, S.J., in his Life of the poet (pp. 16— 
17), expresses his sense of the late Laureate’s unique fitness 
for his task, will be endorsed by all. Dr. Bridges wrote 
later: ‘‘My work is entirely literary: it is to rescue the re- 
mains : and in that task I shall be successful tho’ I shall get 
a good deal of adverse comment from the critics and pedants.”’ 
He certainly was successful, and if Hopkins the Poet has 
come into his heritage of fame, it is to Robert Bridges that 
the ‘‘rescue’’ is wholly due. But, for all that, even he did not 
know, in the sense of realizing the spiritual side of him, the 
whole Hopkins: as these Letters very clearly illustrate. 

A brief summary of the contents of these two volumes will 
show how precious is their contribution to a fuller understand- 
ing of the personality of the poet and of his outlook on life and 
letters. The first includes 171 letters (and post cards) written 
to Bridges by Hopkins during the space of twenty-four years 
(from 1865 to 1889); the last dated about a month before he 
died. In 1909 Dr. Bridges wrote, in answer to some inquiry 
of mine—‘‘I can shortly inform you that, besides Father G.’s 
letters to myself, I have his letters to Canon Dixon, which 
were entrusted to me on Canon D.’s death [in 1900]. Ex- 
cept these two sets (which are complete), I do not think that 
there were many other letters [of G.M.H.’s] preserved.’’ 
Most unfortunately, as all must deplore with Professor Abbott, 
Bridges’s own letters to Father Hopkins, sent back to him on 
the latter’s death, were not preserved, and so the first volume 
is not, like the second, a correspondence. There are some 
considerable gaps in the series during Hopkins’s earlier years 
as a Jesuit—two of over two years’ duration—but, during the 
last twelve years of his life, he wrote to Bridges on an average 
every month. The Dixon-Hopkins correspondence, the 
Dixon side of which is in the possession of the English Pro- 
vince, S.J., occupies Professor Abbott’s second volume. It 
lasted for ten years (1878 to 1888), and comprises seventy- 
seven letters in all, thirty-six being written by the Canon, and 
the rest by Hopkins, the last about a year before his death. 
The editor assures us that he has in view another volume 
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dealing with the poet’s correspondence with Patmore and 
others. The publication of this will fitly usher in the authori. 
tative ‘‘Life and Letters’’—based on all the extant material, 
diaries, prose works, sketches, etc.—which is commonly 
understood to be already in competent hands. 

To both these volumes Professor Abbott has prefixed criti. 
cal introductions in careful appraisal of the poetic standing 
and achievement of Hopkins and Dixon alike : only incident. 
ally does he touch the work of their common friend Bridges, 
which, indeed, had hardly reached its maturity during their 
lifetime. The editing is a model of its kind. The editor is 
soaked with his subject, and devotes to it the reverent care 
due to a classic. Everything is done to make the text 
thoroughly intelligible, either by elucidations in footnotes or 
where longer references are called for, in appendixes. He 
rarely obtrudes his own views in matters outside his task: 
indeed, on occasion he candidly admits his incapacity, e.g., 
to discuss Dixon’s merits as an historian or Hopkins’s 
theories of Greek metres. Let us add that the books are 
equipped with a wonderfully full analytical Index and em- 
bellished by excellent photogravures, and that the Oxford 
University Press has lavished on their production its best 
efforts in typography and binding. The volumes in this re- 
spect are a delight both to read and to handle. 

The two Introductions are, as said above, scholarly apprecia- 
tions of the setting and import of the letters and of the know- 
ledge they convey of the characters and ideals, the aims and 
methods, of their writers. In brief and ordered sequence they 
direct us to the numerous fresh revelations which are scattered 
here and there throughout a mass of documents, written with 
the greatest frankness and without any thought of a wider 
public. They aim, moreover, at estimating the exact posi- 
tion in English literature of the several poets, by weighing 
merits against defects, and in this way are valuable supple- 
ments to the critical essays already published by Dr. Bridges 
regarding both Dixon and Hopkins, by Mr. Charles Williams 
regarding the latter, in the second edition of the Poems, 
and by Father Lahey in several able chapters of the Life. 
With their aid the student of Hopkins’s poetry can now ap- 
proach his subject with a fair hope of vanquishing not only 
the ‘‘dragon’’ on the threshold but also the other formidable 
monsters that lurk within. They make the study of the letters 
themselves much more fruitful, for the Professor has collated 
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them diligently and brought their scattered lights together, 
so that the various novel literary principles are fully illustrated. 
Thus he, together with the previous commentators, by their 
whole-hearted devotion to his achievement as a poet, has done 
the Society, of which Gerard Hopkins was a faithful mem- 
ber, and the literaty public generally, a service which can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

Yet the Society cannot, nor can Catholics as a body, be 
wholly satisfied with the result of the labours of these various 
zealous non-Catholics, and that for a fundamental reason, for 
which, as it lies in the very nature of things, they are in no 
sense to blame. The fact is, they do not share the Faith of 
their subject, they regard it as unsound and erroneous, they 
are more or less hostile to it, they resent its interference with 
his poetic work, and so, not understanding or appreciating 
it, they cannot fully understand or appreciate him. Dr. 
Bridges, his lifelong and intimate friend, Canon Dixon his 
fervent admirer, Mr. Williams who has done so much to fur- 
ther his fame, and now the learned Professor from Durham, 
have not been able to penetrate into the soul of Father Hop- 
kins, have not realized or sympathized with his fundamental 
“values,’’ and thus have failed to present an adequate pic- 
ture of the man. With the Catholic, not to say the dedicated 
Religious, the claims of religion are ultimate and paramount, 
his life is framed upon a supernatural basis, his citizenship of 
the world to come takes precedence, in belief at feast, of 
his citizenship in this. Father Hopkins had freely em- 
braced the religious state, i.e., he was pledged to celibacy 
and to poverty, and by his vow of obedience he had deliber- 
ately handed over the whole disposal of his life to those who 
represented God to him, and spoke, within the limits of their 
authority, in His name. And so he could no longer regard 
his poetic endowment, however great and manifest, as a talent 
to be freely traded with. ‘‘Surely,’’ cries Dixon, the most 
sympathetic of his critics, ‘‘one vocation cannot destroy an- 
other,’ * and Professor Abbott, who descries throughout in 
Hopkins a conflict between the ‘‘poet’’ and the “‘priest,’’ en- 
dorses the implied censure.’ Both critics beg the whole ques- 
tion by assuming that a vocation to the religious state is on 
the same level and of the same character as a ‘“‘vocation’’ to 

2 Vol. I, p. 90. Father Hopkins was then in his ‘“‘third year of proba- 


tion’? at Roehampton. 
* Vol. II, Introduction, p. xxxvi. 
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be a poet, that God, by conferring exceptional talents, there. 
by virtually imposes an obligation to use them. That is not 
the Catholic view, as Hopkins pointed out at length.’ The 
summons ‘‘Follow Me’’ is fitly answered by ‘“‘leaving all 
things” ; which are never, thenceforth, to be taken up again, 
save in the measure and for the purpose ordained by the 
Master. Hopkins’s responsibility for the use of his poetic 
gift ceased when he took his vow of obedience. 

This was never realized by his non-Catholic friends. Even 
Canon Dixon, misunderstanding the purpose of the ‘‘third- 
year’s probation,’’ hinted a desire that, at the eleventh hour 
so to speak, he would give the thing up.” And Bridges, to 
whom the pursuit of poetry was all his religion,’ had even 
less sympathy with his friend’s religious attitude. He re- 
sented it to the end, so that Father Hopkins, much as he 
must have desired his friend’s conversion to Christianity, 
never apparently made more than one direct approach to the 
subject in his correspondence,* an attempt unsympathetically 
commented on by Professor Abbott, who, for his part, ap- 
proves of Bridges’s rejection of such an ‘‘intrusion into his 
personal faith,’’ and adds: ‘‘There was always a line between 
them which neither could easily cross. This was inevitable. 
To Bridges the priesthood raised an insuperable barrier: he 
had, and rightly, a profound distrust of the Society of 
Jesus.” * 

Precisely ; and consequently he was ill-equipped to appre- 
ciate the spirit of so thorough a Jesuit and so holy a priest as 
was his bosom friend.* And the phrase we have ventured to 
italicize shows that the Professor labours under the same 
handicap. He speaks of Hopkins’s religious ideals as ‘‘this 
bleak asceticism,’’' and contrasts unfavourably his restless 
urge towards a fuller perfection, and the desolation of spirit 


2 Vol. II, pp. 93 sqq. 2 Vol. II, p. 70. 
3 ‘Religion meant for him not assent to a particular creed, but a manner 


of life dependent on the discipline of his own mind and body’’: such is Pro- 
fessor Abbott’s not over-clear description of his belief, Vol. I, Introd., p. xlvi. 

4 Writing from Oxford, January 19, 1879, Vol. I, p. 60. 

s Vol. II, Introduction, p. xlv. 

6 Dr. Bridges on his side recognized the ‘“‘barrier."’ In a letter to the pre- 
sent writer on the eve of the publication of the Poems, he says: ‘‘I cannot 
tell how far you will like my book, but whatever feeling or animus it may 
discover (lurking in it) against the medievalism which I cannot sympathize 
with, that no doubt will appear in anything that I write, and I do not go out 
of my way to express it or disguise it.”’ This reaction against medievalism 


{i.e., Catholicism), was equally apparent in Bridges’s relations with Digby 
Mackworth Dolben, another young poet whom a sudden death prevented from 
following Hopkins into the Church. See The Downside Review, January, 1935, 
in an article on Dolben, by Dom W. Phillipson. 

7 Vol. I, Introduction, p. xxxv. 
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with which God appears to have tried him towards the end of 
his life with ‘‘the resolved will,’’ ‘‘the serene certainty,’’ ‘‘the 
stamina and assurance’’ manifested by John Milton in his 
celebrated ‘‘Sonnet on his Blindness.” 

Here, with all respect, I think Mr. Abbott, like those other 
critics,* goes beyond his last. Even the first-year novice when 
he has made the ‘‘Spiritual Exercises,’’ which Father Hop- 
kins went through annually for twenty-one years, comes forth 
convinced that for the creature God’s will is all in all, and 
that no sacrifice is really worth weighing in the balance 
against His perfect service. To picture the poet as tossed 
and strained by anxiety as to whether he was not absolutely 
right in subordinating his high natural gifts to the super- 
natural purposes of his priestly life, is to ascribe to him an 
ignorance of spiritual conditions that would shame the veriest 
beginner. No, he knew, far better than Milton, that ‘“They 
also serve who only stand and wait,’’ and that the creature’s 
perfection lies in utter obedience to the disposition of the 
Creator. Accordingly, whatever experiences are reflected in 
those four or five ‘‘terrible sonnets,’’ so full of spiritual ‘‘deso- 
lation,’’ so suggestive of Gethsemane, so expressive of the 
“dark night of the soul,’’ which those close to Christ are at 
times privileged to pass through, they cannot have been due 
to a mere human sense of failure and frustration, still less to 
a doubt as to whether he had chosen aright. One of the 
Rules (No. 16) which was expounded to Father Hopkins in 
the noviceship and which he heard repeated monthly during 
his whole religious life, runs as follows: ‘‘Let all who have 
joined the Society devote themselves to the study of solid and 
perfect virtues and of spiritual things, and consider these of 
greater importance than learning or other natural and human 
gifts,’ And he would have been a poor scholar, indeed, if 
he had not practised that doctrine from the very first. 

It has seemed necessary to be thus explicit on behalf of the 
poet’s fundamentally supernatural outlook for, although his 
letters bear me out in every particular, the gloss put upon them 
has not always been in harmony with what his brethren know 
as the guiding spirit of his life. That did not, however, shield 
him from much suffering. His hypersensitive nature was ex- 
ceptionally attuned both to pleasure and to pain. Yet 
wherever he was stationed, he made warm friends amongst 


* See also in this connexion ‘“‘The Poetry of G. M. Hopkins’’ (1933), by 
Miss E. E. Phare, a sympathetic and scholarly study which just fails in that 
one point. 
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his associates, and his only enemies were the ills to which we 
all are heirs—fragile health to start with,’ and the inevitable 
contact with sin and sorrow, drudgery and disappointment, 
which is the lot of the priest.” But he had the priest’s con- 
solations also in abundance, and he cannot but have enjoyed 
the exercise of his art—the endeavour to express by pen and 
pencil and musical notation, the beauty and tragedy of this 
God-made, sin-marred world. Such exercise of his abilities 
was necessarily a parergon, the occupation of his scanty 
leisure, a matter of secondary importance. As long ago as 
1866, some nine months before he became a Catholic, he had 
seen and expressed in ‘‘The Habit of Perfection,’’ the full 
compensation, the ‘‘hundred-fold,’’ which rewards those who 
renounce the pleasures of sense for higher things. The keen- 
ness of his perception of natural loveliness and joy is a 
measure of the greatness of his sacrifice of them, but to say 
simply that he never regretted it would be a feeble negative 
way of expressing his deep and abiding gratitude for God's 
choice of him to share the privileges of the priestly life. We 
may be sure that his last dying murmur—‘‘I am so happy’’— 
indicated no rare experience. His outer circumstances, especi- 
ally in his latter years, were not always congenial—‘‘never 
was there a squarer man in a rounder hole,’’ writes one of his 
colleagues at the Royal University—but it is very probable 
that he would have suffered just as much, or more, had he 
had to make his own way in the world, outside the shelter 
and without the support of the body to which he belonged. 
To turn now to the feast of intellect provided by these 
volumes. There is no letter of the whole series which does 
not provide matter of interest whether concerning Hopkins’s 
own reactions to life, or his literary opinions, or his theories 
of poetry, or his methods of work, or his relations to his 
friends, or, indeed, his limitations. Some readers will be 
most attracted by those passages, and they are numerous, 
which throw light upon the chief external interest of his later 
life—his experiments in a new genre of poetry which he did 
not live to bring to final perfection. It is fascinating thus to 
see the artist in his work-shop, moulding the stubborn material 
of language so as to express thought as closely packed as pos- 


1 A glance at the Index in Vol. II will reveal how frequently complaints, or 
at least revelations, of poor health occur in his letters. 

* “‘Foris pugnae, intus timores,”’ is St. Paul’s pithy expression of the 
normal lot of an officer of the Church Militarit, yet in the same breath he 
claims to ‘‘abound in consolation’’ (2 Cor. vii, §). 
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sible and subject all the while to the expostulations of a master- 
prosodist, Dr. Bridges, who might in the end have induced 
the artist to subdue the ‘‘oddity”’ and ‘‘obscurity’’ which he so 
stubbornly cultivated. It was the practice of all three poets 
to send their MS. productions for each other’s criticism which 
was freely given and generally welcomed. It was frank, yet 
not always discriminating : indeed, the editor feels bound to 
explain how Hopkins and Bridges could praise in Dixon what 
seems to us mediocre. ‘‘Almost inevitably their views were 
partially coloured by friendship with the poet and nearness to 
him in time... There is, rightly and often, a quality to be 
found in the work of a contemporary that appeals more to the 
immediate audience than to any other.’’* Poetic taste, that 
is, like other varieties, is apt to vary. On the other hand, 
so severe could Father Hopkins be in his animadversions on 
Bridges’s productions, that the latter once asked him whether 
he thought there was any good in his going on writing 
poetry !? Dixon, perhaps with less understanding of Hopkins’s 
genius, did not venture very far, but Bridges and Hopkins 
never ceased their mutual suggestions and rebukes, helping 
each other by praise and blame, yet retaining their marked 
individual style. It is consoling to find that both Dixon and 
Bridges were occasionally bewildered by their friend’s ex- 
travagances, and provoked humorous but impenitent explana- 
tions from the culprit." The Canon was a copious and easy 
versifier, but both the others were laborious craftsmen, end- 
lessly elaborating their first inspirations under the spur of 
criticism. The facsimile overleaf of his ‘‘Rosa Mystica’’ in 
MS., about two-third size, will illustrate how carefully Hop- 
kins worked over his first draft. It is not mentioned in the 
Letters nor was it ever sent to Bridges, who did not include 
it in the first edition of the Poems. In the second, Mr. Wil- 
liams printed it in his Appendix of Additional Poems,‘ with 
slight variations which this autograph does not justify. Some 
of the pencilled lines at the end are in another hand, and seem 
to indicate that it was shown to someone with a view to having 
it set to music. 

Its spirit of ‘‘exaggerated Marianism’’—the regrettable 

1 Vol. II, Introduction, p. xvii. Vol. I, p. 93. 

3 E.g., “I laughed outright and often, but very sardonically, to think you 
and the Canon could not construe my last sonnet ; that he had to write to you 
for a crib,’’ Vol. I, p. 272. Again, of the lines on St. Alphonsus Rodriguez 
(‘‘Poems,’’ No. 49), he writes—“‘The sonnet (I say it snorting) aims at being 


intelligible,” Vol. I, p. 293. 
4 **Poems,’’ No. 85: it was also printed in THz Montu for May, 1919. 
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phrase is Dr. Bridges’s—recalls the problem of another poem, 
**Ad Mariam,”’ ‘ also included in the Appendix, but rejected 
as unauthentic by Bridges and subsequent critics, because it 
belongs in its form to the school of Swinburne, being an obvi- 
ous reflection of the famous chorus in ‘‘Atalanta’’—‘‘ When 
the hounds of Spring are on Winter’s traces.’’ The present 
writer copied that set of verses, and also ‘‘The May Magnifi- 
cat,’’* from the poems suspended by the Lady Statue at 
Stonyhurst during May, 1883. They were all anonymous, 
and written out by a skilled calligraphist, but the tradition 
current at the time attributed both to Father Hopkins, then 
one of the College staff. It is impossible, looking back through 
the mists of over fifty years, to find the basis of that tradition, 
on the strength of which they were published in the Stony- 
hurst Magazine for February, 1894, thus arousing the present 
controversy. Dr. Bridges maintained, whilst acknowledging 
the competence of the poem, that Hopkins’s authorship would 
be inconsistent with his sincerity, since that style of poetry 
was wholly alien to his mind and practice. Still, he may have 
adopted it for once, just to see, so to speak, what he could do 
in that line: as he was experimenting about the same time, 
though with little success, in the then fashionable triolets. 
Still, if he had not also withheld his ‘‘Rosa Mystica’’ from 
Dr. Bridges’s knowledge, I should regard his silence about 
*‘Ad Mariam’’ as almost conclusive against his authorship, 
especially as he does mention its companion-piece ‘‘The May 
Magnificat,’’ as “‘meant for the ‘Month of Mary’ at Stony- 
hurst,’’ in a letter dated from Oxford in January, 1879.” 

So much for a minor matter which has taken up too much 
space and left little more for the countless comments which 
the Letters suggest. Let me at least insert the poet’s own 
vindication of his brethren from the charge of not having re- 
cognized and fostered his unique gift. He writes to Bridges 
from Dublin in August, 1884— 


Our Society cannot be blamed for not valuing what it 
never knew of. The following are all the people I have let 


1 **Poems,’’ No. 84. 

2 Printed by Bridges in ‘‘Poems,’’ No. 18, as one of Hopkins’s ‘‘severer 
Marian poems.’’ The other, ‘‘Mary compared to the Air we breathe,’’ (No. 
37), was also made public at Stonyhurst in 1883. Cf. Vol. II, p. 108. 

3 That date raises another difficulty. The poem is dated by Bridges in the 
‘*Poems,”’ “‘Stonyhurst, May, 1878’’: how, then, can Hopkins send it from 
Oxford in 1879, and why did it not appear till the “‘Month of Mary,’ 1883? 
The explanation may be that it went through many revisions, but was dated, 
as was Hopkins’s wont, from its first draft. 
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see my poems (not counting occasional pieces) : some of 
them, however, as you did, have shown them to others. (1) 
The editor and sub-editor of our Month had the Deutsch- 
land and later the Eurydice shown them—(2) my father 
and mother and two sisters saw these, one or both of 
them, and I have sent them a few things besides in let- 
ters—(3) You—(4) Canon Dixon—(5) Mr. Patmore—(6) 
Something got out about the Deutschland, and Father 
Cyprian Splaine, now of Stonyhurst, wrote to me to send 
it him and perhaps other poems of mine: I did so and he 
showed it to others. They perhaps read it, but he after- 
wards acknowledged to me that in my handwriting he 
found it unreadable: I don’t think he meant illegible— 
(7) On the other hand, Father Francis Bacon, a fellow- 
novice of mine, and an admirer of my sermons, saw all 
and expressed a strong admiration for them which was 
certainly sincere.’ 
He himself, more than once, deprecated the idea of publishing 
his collected work, although if ‘‘someone in authority’’ 
suggested it he would not refuse.” He was content with his 
limited audience and probably dreaded unintelligent criticism. 
“You give me a long jobation about eccentricities,’’ he wrote 
to Bridges in 1881, with a sort of humorous bitterness, ‘‘alas, 
I have heard so much about, and suffered so much for, and, 
in fact, been so completely ruined for life by my alleged 
singularities that they are a sore subject.”’ * Elsewhere,‘ how- 
ever, he hints that he must never be taken too seriously. 
There are many other tempting themes to discuss in these 
absorbing revelations of a singularly gifted soul—his grow- 
ing preoccupation with musical composition, his sociological 
outlook, his various projected works in prose and verse, his 
methods of labour, his political attitude, his relations with 
the elder Catholic poet, Coventry Patmore—but readers 
who are interested will surely go for these to the Letters them- 
selves. They are a precious addition to our Catholic litera- 
ture, for they portray a man who put first things really first. 
Nearly all his poems have a religious bearing, for with him 
religion was the only thing that mattered. If ever a man was 
a seer it was our priest-poet. His glance penetrated every 
disguise of matter and circumstance : his diaries (some speci- 
men pages are quoted in Father Lahey’s Life), reveal his 


4 Vol. I, pp. 196-7. 3 Vol. I, p. 126. 
* Vol. I, p. 66. 4 E.g., Vol. I, p. 285. 
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unique powers of physical observation, which even his ex- 
ceptional command of language was strained to express. But 
even keener was his spiritual insight which saw beyond 
shadows and phantoms into the truth. Professor Abbott de- 
parts from his usual wisdom in implying’ that by turning to 
specifically religious themes, Hopkins was coercing his poetry 
into “‘narrowly Roman Catholic channels.’’ There is no- 
thing narrow or sectarian about Catholicism as Dante surely 
has shown. But I need not revert to that initial misunder- 
standing. What a diligent and competent and, within his 
limits, sympathetic, scholar could do for a rare poet, Profes- 
sor Abbott has here done, and by so doing has merited the 
gratitude of all scholars. And the ‘‘future favours,’’ of which 
gratitude is said to be a ‘‘keen expectation,’’ will obviously 
take the shape of an edition of the correspondence with 
Patmore. 
JOSEPH KEATING. 


2 Vol. I, Introduction, p. xxxi. 





Redeemer and Redeemed 


‘Qui dilexit me et tradidit se ipsum pro me,”’ Gal. ii, 20. 


E saw me fettered in the market-place, 
A soul made captive for the world to buy, 

For any casual trader’s curious eye; 
He saw and, moved by His compassionate grace, 
Bought me Himself. And in His beauteous face 

I read, writ large and clear as morning’s sky, 

That love which drain’d His Blood when He would die 
To ransom me and all the human race. 


A soul on fire with love! What lesser phrase, 
Or choice of glowing words, could ever be 
True index of that soaring charity 

Which should enwrap thy life in a great blaze 

Of love-responsive, so that all thy days 
Be spent in serving Him Who set thee free! 


ROMUALD ALEXANDER, 0O.S.B. 

















HOW MALTHUS FOUND A HEARING 


_ HE first centenary of the Rev. Thomas Robert Mal- 
thus occurred on December 23rd of last year, but un- 
happily this famous clerical economist does not need 
such recurrent dates to remain in remembrance, associated as 
he has become, unjustly enough, with the pernicious and im- 
moral practice of contraception and giving his name to as- 
sociations which advocate it. By the vulgar, ‘‘Parson Mal- 
thus,’? who was born in 1766, is commonly regarded as the 
inspirer of this modern propaganda, for, although he disap- 
proved of contraception, his theories of population have pro- 
vided a seemingly rational basis for the amoral teachings of 
the neo-malthusians,* even as they provided the terrified 
Capitalist of his day a rational excuse for the misery of the 
poor and the calculated horrors of the early days of the indus- 
trial revolution. The teachings of the ‘‘barbarous and im- 
pious’’ Malthus’ were promulgated during the blackest period 
of English history. The industrial revolution, occurring in 
a nation deprived for 250 years of authoritative Christian 
teaching had caused the utmost degradation of the poor and 
their complete subservience to the rich. There existed, as 
Disraeli said, in the one country ‘‘two nations,’’ and the first 
half of the nineteenth century was occupied by the clashes 
between the two. 

The introduction of machinery had attracted to the new 
towns the country people dispossessed by the Enclosure Acts, 
and herded them in overcrowded and insanitary quarters. To 
these towns also came the Irish, driven from their homes by 
starvation, and children from the London workhouses. From 
these sources, mainly, were provided the workers in the mines 
and the new factories. Men, women and children became 
mere serfs of the employers. The tale of these early horrors 
has often been told, but it is worth recalling in brief if only 
because so many of the educated classes ignore it and its les- 
sons. Children were an especial asset of the Capitalist, and, 
being cheap, were often the only wage-earners in the family. 


1 How really irrational and unsupported by facts is their teaching regard- 
ing the danger of over-population, has been shown by Mr. H. Somerville in 
this Review, September, 1927. 

2 Cobbett, ‘‘Rural Rides.’’ 
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Children as young as five were employed for as long as twelve 
or fourteen hours a day, starting at 4, 5 or 6 o’clock in the 
morning or toiling through the night, their feeble bodies 
urged on by the boots and whips of the overlooker. ‘In 
weariness they often fell upon the machinery, and almost 
every factory child was more or less injured ; through hunger, 
neglect, over-fatigue, and poisonous air, they died in terrible 
numbers, swept off by contagious fevers.’’* In the mines 
conditions were even worse. There, children as young as 
four or five, girls as well as boys, worked as ‘“‘trappers,’’ sit- 
ting for twelve or fourteen hours alone, naked and wet in the 
darkness and silence of a coal mine, opening and shutting the 
door for the trucks to pass through, trucks often hauled by 
women. In extenuation of this barbarous practice, it was 
urged that it was necessary to start children early in order to 
mould their backs to the work of the mine. Lord Ashley, 
later seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, said 


he had read of those who had sacrificed their children to 
Moloch, but they were a merciful people compared with 
the Englishman of the nineteenth century. He had heard 
of the infanticide of the Indians, but they were a merciful 
people compared with the Englishman of the nineteenth 
century. For they destroyed their wretched offspring 
and prevented a long career of suffering and crime; but 
we, having sucked out every energy of body and soul, 
tossed them in the world a mass of skin and bone, in- 
capable of exertion, brutalized in their understanding and 
disqualified for immortality.’ 


This was the period to which belonged what Macaulay called 
“the most enlightened generation of the most enlightened 
people that ever existed.” ° 

As early as 1796, remonstrances were made against the ini- 
quities of child-labour, and in 1798 Malthus published his 
first ‘‘Essay on Population’’ in reply to the writings of the 
atheist radical Godwin who, having at one time been a Cal- 
vinist minister, had adopted the principles of the French Re- 
volution. With the shallow optimism of his type, Godwin 
believed that civilization was based on human intelligence 
alone. He looked eagerly forward to that popular millennium, 


2 Hodder, ‘‘Life of Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury,’’ 1887 Pop. Edn., p. 77. 
2 Hodder, op. cit., p. 84. 
3 On Southey’s ‘‘Colloquies,’’ 1830. 
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the ‘‘Age of Reason,’”’ wherein there would be perfect 
equality, the absence of all corrupt institutions and all tyran- 
nical Governments, and finally, the elimination of all disease, 
so that man would become immortal on earth.’ Malthus re- 
plied by stressing the limits of reason swayed by instinct, par- 
ticularly by the instinct of sex. He said that because of this, 
population tended to outrun subsistence, and that this conflict 
created an essential struggle for existence which must always 
be destructive of equality. Want, he argued, or the fear of 
want that ensued, was the cause of man’s progress because, 
under this ‘‘strong goad of necessity,’’ * man was urged on 
to greater efforts to improve his condition. With Locke, he 
held that the desire to avoid pain was stronger than the de- 
sire to find pleasure. Undue growth of population, he main- 
tained, was kept in check only by misery and vice.” When, 
after criticism and travel on the Continent, he re-wrote the 
essay in 1803, making it five times as long, he added moral 
restraint to his population-checks. 

From the general argument of this essay, men readily de- 
duced that the more comfortable the lives of the poor were 
made, the greater would be the increase in population. To 
Malthus, as to nearly all the political economists and philo- 
sophers of the day, the division of the nation into rich and 
poor was a permanent and immutable system. Poverty, then, 
being ‘‘inevitable and incurable,’’ the only palliative of the 
awful conditions under which the poor existed was to diminish 
their numbers. The prevalent economic theory was that of 
the physiocrats that the labourers’ share of the national wealth 
was fixed about the level of subsistence. ‘‘Il ne gagne que sa 
vie,’’ wrote Turgot. ‘‘The doctrines of Malthus,’’ say the 
learned authors of ‘‘The Town Labourer,”’ ‘‘put a soft pillow 
under the conscience of the rich.’’ * 

In 1802, Sir R. Peel, the elder, had passed an Act to regu- 
late the conditions of children working in the cotton and 
woollen mills, but this had remained practically a dead letter. 
From then on, persistent efforts were made to secure legisla- 
tion to ameliorate the conditions of children and adults in 
mines and factories, but not until 1847, after forty years of 
agitation, was the Ten Hour Bill passed. This applied only 
to women and young persons between thirteen and eighteen 


1 Cf. G. B. Shaw, ‘‘Back to Methuselah.”’ 

2 “Essay on Population,’’ 2nd edition, p. 65. 

3 See Bonar, ‘‘Malthus and his Work.’’ 

4 See J. L. and Barbara Hammond, ‘‘The Town Labourer.”’ 
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and, as it fixed the working hours from 5.30 a.m. till 8.30 
p-m., the employers, aided by the magistrates, were able to 
evade the Act by a system of shifts and relays. This evasion 
was upheld in the High Court by the judgment of Mr. Baron 
Parke in 1850. The Attorney General said to Lord Ashley, 
“They [the judges] will give judgment not according to law 
but on policy.’’* In 1850 an Act was passed fixing the fac- 
tory hours from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., with a ten-and-a-half hour 
working day, but children from eight to thirteen were not in- 
cluded in this clause until Lord Palmerston’s Act of 1853. 
Malthus had taught that employers have an interest in cheap 
and abundant labour, and so well had they absorbed this doc- 
trine that they were able to delay for fifty years an enactment 
that reduced the working hours of mere children to ten and a 
half. 

Malthus died suddenly at Claverton near Bath two days 
before Christmas, 1834, and was buried in Bath Abbey. Neo- 
malthusians have condemned him on account of his ‘orthodox 
morality’? which kept him from preaching contraception. 
‘*Man must choose,”’ he wrote, ‘‘between poverty, vice, pesti- 
lence, crime and war on the one hand, and moral restraint on 
the other.’”’ And he defined moral restraint as ‘‘a restraint 
from marriage, from prudential motives with a conduct strictly 
moral during the period of restraint.’’ * It was left to the radi- 
cal infidels to preach contraception. Francis Place in 1820, 
Richard Carlile in 1825, Owen, with his Moral Physiology, 
in 1830, Bradlaugh in 1876, when he republished ‘‘The Fruits 
of Philosophy,’’ are the spiritual ancestors of the neo-mal- 
thusians. For Malthus, immoral restraint comes under the 
heading of vice. 

The human brain has a certain potentiality of development, 
but this development only occurs in response to stimuli re- 
ceived by way of the sense organs. Deprivation of these 
stimuli leads to amentia of varying degrees. The factory 
conditions during the industrial terror; the scanty food; the 
absence of milk and sunlight (rickets was known on the Conti- 
nent as the ‘‘English disease’), and the deprivation of all 
natural exercise, may well have produced a generation defi- 
cient in intelligence and a prey to its own uninhibited 
emotionai activity. Certainly sin and crime were then ram- 
pant. The undeveloped state of the poor, and the doctrinal 


2 Hodder, op. cit. Shaftesbury’s Diary, under date February 1, 1850. 
8 “Essay,” 5th edition, p. 22 n. 
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sterility of the Established Church, combined to open the way 

to the adoption of Methodism and other emotional religions 

by the industrial population. The clergy of the Church of 

England were generally opposed to the humanitarian legisla- 

tion of the time. Lord Ashley, as late as 1844, writes in his 

diary : 

I find, as usual, the clergy are in many cases frigid; in 

some few, hostile. So it has ever been with me. At first 

I could get none, at last I obtained a few, but how miser- 

able a proportion of the entire class. The ecclesiastics 

. are timid, time-serving, and great worshippers of 

wealth and power. I can scarcely remember an instance 

in which a clergyman has been found to maintain the 
cause of labourers in the face of pew-holders.* 


The Catholics were an isolated, despised and hidden body— 
a gens lucifuga. Not only the default of the Established 
Church which might have been expected to retain some relics 
of Catholic teaching on social conditions, but this submer- 
gence of the Catholics, handed the poor over to the unrestrained 
tyranny of Mammon. St. Thomas had taught that ‘‘man 
should not consider his outward possessions as his own, but 
as common to all, so as to share them without difficulty when 
others are in need.’’ The fifteenth-century author of ‘‘Dives 
et Pauper’’ expresses the Catholic teaching : 


All that the rich man hath, passing his honest living 
after the degree of his dispensation, it is other men’s, not 
his, and he shall give full hard reckoning thereof at the 
day of doom, when God shall say to him, ‘‘Yield account 
of your bailywick.’’ For rich men and lords in this world 
are God’s bailiffs and God’s reeves, to ordain for the poor 
folk and to sustain them.’ 


This sound teaching persisted after the Reformation for a 
while. Thus John Whitson, in his beautiful Will of 1627, 
founding his Red Maids’ School at Bristol, says : “‘Concern- 
ing the worldly goods which it hath pleased God to lend me 
in this life. . .’’ In 1810, during the worst of the horrors, there 
was born a boy who, later as Pope Leo XIII, was to restate 
those principles that could have saved thousands of English 
men, women and, above all, children, the torments of so much 


1 Hodder, op. cit. Shaftesbury’s Diary, under date November 9, 1844. 
® Quoted by Cardinal Gasquet, ‘‘Eve of the Reformation.” 
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physical and spiritual deprivation. ‘‘The chiefest and most 
excellent rule for the right use of money rests on the principle 
that it is one thing to have a right to the possession of money 
and another to have the right to use money as one pleases.”’ 
Contrast this with Malthus: ‘‘Every man has a right to do 
what he will with his own.” * 

Malthus, however, was a benevolent and a misunderstood 
man. His obsession by a fear of over-population led him into 
words and deeds apparently hostile to the poor which the 
‘comfortable’ rich did not dispute. It must be brought home 
to the poor, he said, ‘‘that they are themselves the cause of their 
own poverty.’’ * He opposed Pitt’s Poor Law Bill and Found- 
ling Hospitals and all measures destined to make the State 
support the poor as a principle of justice, because he con- 
sidered that such provision put a premium on ‘“‘sloth and 
vice.”’ Yet he wanted to raise the standard of living among 
the working classes because he considered that with this would 
come a sense of responsibility and prudence that would itself 
produce a fall in the birth rate. For the same reason he was 
in favour of Catholic Emancipation, of political, civil and re- 
ligious liberty in Ireland’; and of such things as savings 
banks and friendly societies. He also favoured compulsory 
education and lighter labours and shorter hours as a result 
of the new inventions. ‘‘If a country can only be rich by 
running a successful race for low wages, I should be disposed 
to say at once ‘perish such riches.’ ’’ * He insisted that any 
increase in subsistence resulting from such reforms should be 
used to raise the standard of living and not to increase the 
population. The doctrine that he preached was the maintenance 
of the population within the limits of the food supply, and 
what sinned against that teaching was anything that tended 
to upset such an adjustment. A man’s duty, he says, is 
‘merely that he is not to bring beings into the world for whom 
he cannot find means of support.’’ * 

The predictions of Malthus, with his constant dread of 
famine, have been proven false, and to-day the world is seen 
to be troubled with over-production, coupled with under-con- 
sumption. The standard of living is still too often on the 
borders of distress. Last year a successful box manufacturer 


1 “*Essay,”’ p. 445- 2‘*Essay,”’ 7th edition, p. 405. 
3 See his evidence before Emigration Committee, 1827. 

4 ‘Political Economy,” p. 472. 

5 ‘‘Essay,’’ 7th edition, p. 404. 
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wrote to his local paper asking for funds for a birth-control 
clinic and, with Malthusian pessimism, he said that certain 
mothers ‘‘are living a life of daily dread knowing that as the 
family increases, so must the quality and quantity of food go 
down, as well as motherly care and attention.’’ Pope Pius 
XI has given the answer to this. ‘‘Nor is it lawful to fix such 
a scanty wage as will be insufficient for the upkeep of the 
family in the circumstances in which it is placed.””* Yet 
even when the chief basis of Malthus’s argument has been 
destroyed, those who shelter themselves under his name, con- 
tinue to assume his false premises and to reject his sound 
moral teaching. Truly enough he himself has said ‘‘a cause 
which may prevent any particular evil may be beyond all 
comparison worse than the evil itself.’’ ’ 

With his concern for the maintenance of human dignity,’ 
and for the improvement of the lot of the workers, Malthus, 
even on his utilitarian principles, might have wrought great 
social improvements and increased the sum of human happi- 
ness. The social background, being what it was, his teach- 
ings were used to justify the inhumanities of the time. We 
saw how the clergy of his day justified the ways of the rich 
to the poor. To-day, when the machine displaces more and 
more men, and a readjustment of society is becoming a prob- 
fem of some urgency, it is sad that certain members of the 
medical profession, ‘‘great worshippers of wealth and power,”’ 
are to be found supporting the successors of Owen and Brad- 
laugh in advocating the control of the growth of population 
by what the Christian knows as unnatural vice. The physio- 
crats ignored the Fall of Man, the modern ‘‘Malthusian’’ ig- 
nores the providence, and sometimes the existence, of God. 
Thus the blind seek to lead the blind, and only the Church, 
the Light of the world, can save civilization from the gulf. 


R. G. COOKSON. 


1 Encyclical on Christian Marriage. 

2“Essay,”’ 2nd edition, p. 37 n; 7th edition, p. gon. 

3 “Essay,’’ 2nd edition, p. 10. ‘‘A promiscuous intercourse to such a de- 
gree as to prevent the birth of children seems to lower in the most marked 
manner the dignity of human nature.” 





DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 
IN POST-REFORMATION ENGLAND’ 


N more than one of his historical studies Mr. Belloc has 
| exits us with the idea that for a long time after 

Henry VIII’s breach with Rome, and at least down to the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign, the restoration of England to the 
Faith remained an open question. The heaviest blow to the 
cause of Catholicism was not the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, or the defeat of the Spanish Armada, but the reaction 
which followed upon the Gunpowder Plot fiasco. This, he 
says, ‘‘shocked all national opinion, its exposure and collapse 
suddenly lent a greatly increased new strength to the anti- 
Catholic side, and after the last of the conspirators had been 
put to death in 1606, the tide had definitely turned.’’* In 
his book ‘‘Charles the First’’ (1933), Mr. Belloc sums up the 
position during the first quarter of the seventeenth century 


in these terms: 


A very large though slowly lessening minority re- 
mained vaguely Catholic in sentiment, a considerable 
minority remained admittedly Catholic in affirmation, a 
respectable minority, perhaps a sixth, remained ready and 
determined to practise Catholic worship if the persecut- 
ing laws should be relaxed, a nucleus was active for 
Catholicism and. sacrificed all for their convictions, but 
by, say, 1625, the centre of gravity had so shifted that 
not only official England, but the bulk of the people, 
and especially the city of London, had become definitely 


Protestant. 


None the less, down to the Gunpowder Plot Mr. Belloc 
holds, and I see for my part no reason to disagree with him, 
that ‘‘something like half the English people were still living 
in the moral and spiritual traditions of their fathers’’ ; and he 
adds, ‘‘it was much more than half if one were to test those 


2 Dr. Maria Hagedorn, ‘Reformation und Spanische Andachtsliteratur ; 
Luis de Granada in England.’’ Leipzig: B. Tauchnitz, vo pp. 166. Helen 
C. White, Mae.) Devotional Literature ; Prose, 1600-—-16 ,»’’ Madison, 1931. 
A University of Wisconsin Publication, 1931, pp. 308. 

4 “History of England,’’ Vol. IV, 1931, p. 276. 
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moral and spiritual traditions by language and habits rather 
than by acts.”’ * 

Before coming to the able essay of Dr. Maria Hagedorn 
which has suggested the subject of this paper, I would invite 
the reader to take note of the confirmation of the views just 
enunciated which is supplied by that very curious book best 
known as ‘‘The Shepherd’s Calendar.’’ The original, which 
was French, seems to have first been published at Paris by 
Guiot Marchant in 1491. It was translated into English, or 
more accurately into the Scottish dialect, in 1503, under the 
title of ‘‘The Kalendayr of the Shyppars,’’ and this edition 
also was printed in Paris. Another version, which offered 
less difficulty to English readers, issued from the press of R. 
Pynson in London in 1506. All the copies, both French and 
English, of this work—it was, according to the ideas of that 
time, handsomely and profusely illustrated—appeared in 
small folio form. New editions in English continued to be 
produced until 1656, and possibly still later. The ‘‘Short 
Title Catalogue’ of Messrs. Pollard and Redgrave which 
extends to 1640, mentions seventeen separate impressions of 
“The Shepherd’s Calendar,’’ but since many of these are 
fragmentary and known only from a single surviving copy, 
it is in the highest degree probable that many editions have 
perished entirely and left no trace. Owing to the gruesome 
nature of the numerous illustrations, depicting the pains of 
hell (with demons, cauldrons, pitchforks, etc.), the horrors of 
the tomb, the signs of the zodiac as applied to the anatomy 
of the human body, not to speak of other less fearsome en- 
gravings representing Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin and the 
apostles, as well as shepherds taking observations of the 
heavens, it was the sort of book that was bound ultimately to 
fall into the hands of children and to be pored over until it 
fell to pieces. Anyway, the latest edition accessible at the 
British Museum was printed during the Commonwealth in 
1656, by Robert Ibbitson, and as the title-page informs us 
was ‘‘to be sold by Francis Grove near the Sarazens-head on 
Snow-Hill without Newgate.’’ Since the early years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign the book had appeared ‘‘newly augmented and 
corrected,’’ and, thus slightly expurgated, it was reprinted 
and disseminated, without the least disguise, as ‘‘a universal 
magazine of every article of salutary and useful knowledge.” ’ 


1 See for all this Belloc, ‘‘Charles the First,"’ pp. 31— 
2 See the ‘‘Cambridge History of English Literature," Vor. II, p. 328. 
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“The Shepherd’s Calendar’? must have been for many 
country households the one work of general reference. It 
dealt largely with medical matters—the symptoms of good 
and ill health, the times for being let blood, herbal remedies, 
etc., all with a strong astrological colouring—and there were 
also pages on the observation of the heavens, scraps of geo- 
graphy and history, and a good deal of rude verse conveying 
all sorts of moral and practical advice. But fundamentally and 
primarily it was a work of religious edification. The com- 
mandments of God and the Church, the Pater, Ave and Creed, 
death, the last judgment and the pains of hell, the virtues and 
vices with all their ‘‘branches,’’ form the bulk of the contents, 
and with the exception of a few trivial verbal changes and 
omissions, the book which circulated in 1656 is identical with 
the translation published early in the sixteenth century before 
Henry VIII came to the throne. 

Is it an unreasonable inference to draw that the good, 
homely people who purchased this book in James I’s reign 
or under the Commonwealth were, as Mr. Belloc says, ‘“‘still 
living in the moral and spiritual traditions of their fathers’’ ? 
An inspection of some of the details of ‘‘The Shepherd’s 
Calendar’’ in its latest editions, strongly suggests the idea 
that this language is not exaggerated. To begin with, in 
the calendar itself, which, with the woodcuts appropriate to 
the changing seasons, occupies several pages at the begin- 
ning of the volume, we find that the whole table of saints’ 
days is taken straight from the Middle Ages without any 
alteration. Not only is the feast of St. Thomas (of Canter- 
bury) Martyr, assigned to December 2gth, but January 5th 
is marked as the octave-day of St. Thomas the Martyr, and, 
what is more, on July 7th is noted, as in the Sarum Missal, 
‘‘the Translation of Thomas the Martyr.’’ So again November 
2nd figures as the ‘‘Commemoratio animarum,”’ and all the 
feasts of Our Lady are retained including even Our Lady of 
the Snows (‘‘Festum Nivis’’) on August 5th." Noteworthy 
also, is the ‘‘Cathedra S. Petri’? on February 22nd, and a 
‘*Festum corone spinee’’ on May 4th. It might, of course, 
be suggested that in these matters the type-setters have only 
followed blindly the earlier printed text before them, but this 


1 In the seventeenth century editions of the Book of Common Prayer, the 
feasts of Our Lady and those of many English saints are retained in the 
calendar, but not Our Lady of the Snow, nor St. Thomas Archbishop, nor 


Holy Souls’ Day. 
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cannot be the case, for while the calendar in the 1604 edition 
is printed entirely in Latin, many of the entries in the 1656 
copy have been translated into English. The retention of all 
these items must, therefore, have been intentional on the part 
of someone who acted as editor. 

I have already stated that at the beginning of the reign of 
Elizabeth ‘‘The Shepherd’s Calendar’’ was subjected to some 
sort of censorship. This extended to the pictures, and, in 
particular, one woodcut which represented the Pope, car- 
dinals, bishops and religious kneeling before Our Lady and 
addressing to her (in a scroll) the words which then served as 
the last part of the Hail Mary, viz., ‘‘Holy Mary, moder of 
God, pray for us synners,’’ * was suppressed, a simple draw- 
ing of the Madonna and Child, with rays, being substituted 
in its place. To suit this change in the illustration a clumsy 
modification of the text has also been made. A ‘“‘third part’’ 
of the Hail Mary is alluded to, but the text is not given. 
Nevertheless, the whole passage, as occurring in a book issued 
by a Protestant printer as late as 1656, is startling enough. 
The paragraph is headed ‘‘The Salutation of the Angel 
Gabriel,’’ and continues : 


In this salutation is three mysteries. The first is the 
salutation that the Angel Gabriel made. The second is 
the loving commendation that S. Elizabeth made, mother 
to S. John Baptist. The third is the supplication that 
our mother holy church maketh. And they be the most 
fair words that we can say to our Lady: that is the Ave 
Maria, wherin we salute her, praise her, pray her and 
speak to her. And therfore it is only said to her, and 
not to S. Katherine, nor to S. Margaret, nor to none other 
Saint. And if thou demaund how thou maist then pray 
to other saints, I say to thee, thou must pray as our 
mother holy Church praieth in saying to Saint Peter, 
Holy S. Peter pray for us, S. Thomas pray for us. That 
they may pray to God to give us grace and he forgive 
us our sins. And that he give us grace to doe his will 
and penance, and keep his commandments, and so we 
shall pray to the saints in heaven after the necessity that 
we have. 


The same book, commenting upon the Our Father and upon 


1 This picture will be found reproduced from Pynson’s edition of 1506 in Tue 
Montu for November, 1901, p. 498. 
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the Apostles’ Creed, is always concise and practical, while 
it obviously has in view the needs of the layman who is pre- 
sumably not disposed to spend much time over his devotions. 
The close of the fifteenth century, it will be remembered, was 
a period of general laxity. Still, the author, in concluding his 
instruction on the Creed urges upon all a certain minimum of 
pious practices : 


And this same Creed ought to be had and known of 
every man and woman having age competent and under- 
standing of reason, and ought for to say it both in the 
morning and in the evening every day devoutly for it is 
of right great devotion. Therefore a good christian man 
as soon as he riseth from his bed and is arrayed and 
clothed, kneeleth beside his bed or otherwhere, and first 
blesseth him with the sign of the cross, and then saith 
Credo in deum, or “‘I believe in God the father al- 
mighty,’’ as is above said. Then, after the Pater noster 
to God, and to our Lady the Ave Maria, he afterwards, 
recommends him to his good Angel, in making praier 
to him saying : ‘‘My good Angell, I require thee to keep 
and govern me.’’ In like wise when he goeth to rest at 


night. And so at the least twice in the day, at the mor- 
row and in the evening. 


I cannot help thinking that even in the seventeenth century 
this programme still corresponded to the daily devotions of 
a good many simple folk who followed the traditions of their 
ancestors. Those who censored the new edition of “The 
Shepherd’s Calendar’ at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign 
had not been very drastic in the suppressions they imposed, 
and it seems quite likely that they deliberately shut their eyes 
to the fact that they were conniving at much papistical teach- 
ing under a very thin disguise. A curious example is fur- 
nished in the following passage : 


Here demandeth the Master Shepherd in how many 
things the Christian man ought to follow Jesus Christ 
for to accomplish the promise of Baptism. The simple 
shepherd answereth: I say in six things. The first is 
cleanness of conscience, for there is nothing more pleasing 
to God than a clean conscience ; and it will be made clean 
in two manners—one is by Baptism when we receive it: 
and the other is by patience [sic], that is contrition of 
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heart, confession of mouth, satisfaction of work. And 
then, when we be clean, we are pleasing to Jesus Christ, 
who with the water of his mercy cleanseth the sinners 
that do penance and maketh them fair. 


The substitution of the word patience for penance is ludi- 
crous and must have been obvious to every reader who knew 
anything whatever of the older teaching regarding the Sacra- 
ments. Moreover, references to this subject are retained only 
a few pages off, which make the matter perfectly clear. For 
example, it is said—I quote from the 1656 edition—‘‘In the 
Pater noster we ask seven petitions and by each petition we 
may understand seven other things, as the seven sacraments 
of holy Church, the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost,’’ and so 
forth. In accordance with this interpretation as applied to 
the Sacraments, the suggestion is made that by the third 
petition ‘‘Thy will be done,’’ etc., ‘tis understood the sacra- 
ment of marriage by the which we avoide fornication,’’ also 
that, by the petition ‘‘forgive us our trespasses,’’ ‘“‘we aske of 
God to be assoiled and to give us pardon by his mercy, by 
the which we understand the sacrament of penance and for- 
givenes of sinne.’’ Further, the words ‘deliver us from all 
evill’’ are thus expounded : 


The third evill is evill of paine that sinners may have 
if they serve not God, and by this petition we aske that 
we may be delivered from all paines, and saved in Para- 
dice, unto which say we all ‘‘Amen.’’ By this we aske 
‘‘so be it done as we desire.’’ By the which we receive 
the sacrament of the latter annointing that giveth us the 
sure way of salvation. 


In connexion with the forgiveness of sins another passage 
occurred in the original in the following form. With the ex- 
ception of the clause in square brackets it was all retained in 
the latest editions. 


For venial sins is many remedies [as holy water, holy 
bread, and the blessing of a bishop and many other reme- 
dies]. Also for deadly sins is few remedies and but four 
specially, as Confession, Contrition, Satisfaction and 
Penance. But the first is thou must be sorry for thy 
sins. Secondly to make a meek confession, thirdly do 
satisfaction and fourthly perform thy penance adjoyned 
thee by thy confessor. 
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The censorship exercised at the beginning of Elizabeth's 
reign had, of course, left its mark in this and some other pas- 
sages. For example, we have a long piece of verse ending 
in the 1604 edition with the following lines : 


I consider that wormes shall eate me 

My sorrowful body, this is credible, 

I consider that sinners shall be 

At the judgement of God most dreadable. 

O Jesu Christ, above all things most delectable, 
Have mercy on me at the dreadfull day, 

That shall be so marvailous and doubtable 
Which my poore soule greatly doth fray, 

In you that I put my trust and faith 

To save me that I go not from death to death.* 


It is only when one looks up the early editions that one dis- 
covers that this last appeal was originally addressed, not to 
Our Lord, but to Our Lady. ‘“‘O Virgin Mary, above all 
things most delectable’’ were the words used, in strict accord 
with the French text, by R. Copland, the English translator. 
All the same the censors have not expunged certain references 
to “‘the Commandments of the Church.’’ It is true that in 
place of ‘‘in parochial Mass time’’ they have substituted ‘‘in 
parochial service time,’’ but they allowed the statement to 
stand that ‘‘men are bound to confess them and receive at 
Easter, to keep the holy days commanded and the fasts of 
obligation.’’ Thus while we readily allow that the readers of 
‘The Shepherd’s Calendar’’ were not necessarily Catholics, 
it seems to me that they were, in Mr. Belloc’s phrase, “‘still 
living in the moral and spiritual traditions of their fathers.” 

There must have been a considerable demand under Eliza- 
beth and James I for such pietistic literature, with a strongly 
Catholic atmosphere, or edition after edition would not have 
continued to appear until past the middle of the seventeenth 
century.” No doubt the purchasers of this type of book were 
not in any sense leaders of thought or action. They repre- 
sented the static rather than the dynamic element in the 
nation, forming, in fact, that dead ballast which shifts slowly 
but the disposition of which is of the highest importance for 
the stability of the constitution as a whole. At the same time, 


1 Ed. 1604, om eee H. 5. recto. 

2 We know of six separate reprints of ‘“‘The Shepherd’s Calendar” in the 
seventeenth century of which copies are still preserved; and there may have 
been several others. 
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with this rather negative adherence to tradition and to long- 
established conventions, there was often conjoined a very 
genuine spirit of piety. Those peaceful folk (constituting, I 
think, the majority of the people) who took no great interest 
in controversial strife, were glad to have the rather crude re- 
minders of death, judgment and the pains of hell which pre- 
dominate in the religious sections of ‘‘The Shepherd’s Calen- 
dar.’’ But they also needed something more to nourish their 
devotion. They found it in quite a multitude of Catholic 
spiritual books, sometimes printed by the exiles abroad, some- 
times translated or adapted by Protestant divines on British 
soil. It seems strange that this by no means unimportant as- 
pect of the Elizabethan situation has only recently begun to 
attract much attention,’ but Dr. Maria Hagedorn, a German 
lady, herself a Catholic, who possesses a thorough knowledge 
of English as well as of Spanish, has, within this last year, 
published an important monograph dealing primarily with 
the immense vogue enjoyed in England by the Dominican 
mystical writer Fray Luis de Granada.’ She touches also 
upon the more general question of the devotional literature 
current in this country during the close of the sixteenth and 
the earlier portion of the seventeenth century, and she arrives 
at what seems the thoroughly well-founded conclusion that 
“the earliest Anglican books of devotion were, generally 
speaking, not original works, but only adaptations of Catho- 
lic writings or translations which had been purged of their 
popery.”’ * So again, Dr. Hagedorn avers that ‘In England, 
down to 1580 or thereabouts, no devotional work, apart from 
prayer books, was produced by a Protestant author. Those 
who, for their soul’s needs, sought the help of some spiritual 
treatise were necessarily compelled to have recourse to Catho- 


1 I may perhaps be allowed to refer to a small group of articles in Tue 
Mont (December, 1894 to January, 1896) on ‘‘Catholic Writers and Eliza- 
bethan Readers,’” which at least touch the fringe of the question. Dr. Maria 
Hagedorn very loyally takes frequent notice of them in her much more ex- 
haustive essay. The monograph of Miss H. C. White, Assistant-Professor 
of English in the University of Wisconsin, is also a valuable contribution to 
the subject; but her acceptance of such testimony as that of the spy Lewis 
Owen may warn us that some of her conclusions can only be adopted with 
reserves. 

* Fray Luis was a Spanish Dominican born in 1504, who wrote both in his 
own native tongue and in Portuguese. He was a very holy man and a most 
eloquent preacher. He refused the dignity of the cardinalate which was offered 
him, as well as two bishoprics. The Anglican Canon Bodington, in his 
manual called ‘‘Books of Devotion,’’ refers to him as St. Louis of Granada, 
but this is a mistake. Luis died in 1588, but, so far as I am aware, the cause 
of his beatification has not been introduced. 

3 Hagedorn, “Reformation und Spanische Andachtsliteratur,’’ p. 148. 
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lic books of devotion.’’' This view she enforces not only by 
a careful survey of the translations of Luis de Granada made 
by Protestants as well as Catholics and frequently reprinted, 
but also by a study of the Protestant editions of Father Par- 
sons’s ‘Christian Directory’’ or ‘‘Book of Resolution,’’ and 
of the poetical and prose writings of the Blessed Robert 
Southwell. 

As I dealt at some length in these pages, forty years ago, 
with the plagiarisms committed upon these two Jesuit authors, 
there is no need to go over the ground again, but I am glad 
to find that Dr. Hagedorn endorses and quotes a passage in 
which I laid stress upon the significance of this wide diffusion 
of Protestant adaptations of Catholic books. ‘‘When,’’ I 
said, ‘‘we consider the tendency of the Government’s 
measures of repression, and when we remember that almost 
every one of the twenty-five English printers of that date was 
concerned in the publication of violent anti-Roman literature 
in some form or other, it is surely strange to find that the 
stalls of the London booksellers were still crowded with re- 
ligious or semi-religious works of Popish origin, works whose 
thinly-veiled Catholicism could have been a secret neither 
to printers nor purchasers.’’* Dr. Hagedorn cites from 
Richard Baxter, the Presbyterian divine, the account of the 
impression made upon him in 1630 by the Protestant adapta- 
tion of Parsons’s ‘‘Book of Resolution”’ : 


A poor day labourer in the town had an old torn book 
which he lent my father, which was called Bunny’s “‘Re- 
solution’’ (being written by Parsons the Jesuit and cor- 
rected by Edm. Bunny) . . . and in the reading of this 
book, when I was about fifteen years of age, it pleased 
God to awaken my soul, and show me the folly of sin- 
ning and the misery of the wicked and the inexpressible 
weight of things eternal, and the necessity of resolving 
on a holy life, more than I was ever acquainted with be- 
fore. The same things which I knew before came now 
in another manner, with light and sense and seriousness 
to my heart. 


We hear of quite a number of such cases, and the revision 
to which the Catholic originals were subjected before they 


2 Hagedorn, ‘‘Reformation, etc.,”’ p. 7. 
* Tug Mont, December, Fronig p. 461. Dr. Hagedorn’s reference is here 
incorrect. 
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were licensed to Protestant printers does not seem to have 
been very severe. Miss H. C. White, a professor of Wis- 
consin, who has also been impressed by the prevalence of 
Catholic devotional treatises during this period, writes : 


Officially, no book touching on religious matters, ex- 
cept such as were published under general letters patent, 
could be published in England during these years with- 
out examination and license. But it is a little hard to 
estimate the degree or manner of enforcement of such a 
censorship at this distance of time. Like a good many 
aspects of Elizabethan and seventeenth-century peno- 
logy, it seems to the modern mind a somewhat ram- 
shackle affair. It appears to have been intermittent, 
spasmodic, at times downright cruel. Evidences of its 
ineffectiveness abound. At the same time, it is prob- 
able that this very ineffectiveness joined to a characteristic 
lack of any rigour of logic, made the whole system seem 
‘much less obnoxious, in spite of picturesque burnings of 
books, occasional whippings, and rare ear-croppings, 
than a thoroughly consistent or logical procedure would 
have been.’ 


What is certain is that there was a quite extraordinary de- 


mand for devotional literature, and that the foreign and papis- 
tical origin of the greater part of the pious works which were 
procurable in the reigns of Elizabeth and the early Stuarts 
seems in no way to have been a bar to their ready diffusion. 
There were a number of Catholic printing presses abroad 
which multipled books of this character, and there were evi- 
dently many successful expedients for smuggling them into 
England.” But, in the case of Fray Luis de Granada, as Dr. 
Hagedorn points out, more Anglican adaptations of his writ- 
ings were printed and sold in England than there were Eng- 
lish translations published on the Continent. In fact, three 
of his smaller treatises were not represented by any Catholic 
rendering in English and were only procurable in the expur- 
gated form under which they were licensed by the censors 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Dr. Hagedorn maintains that Father Parsons himself in 
his ‘‘Book of Resolution’’ has in sundry chapters borrowed 


1 Helen C. White, ‘“‘English Devotional Literature, 1600—1640,’’ 1931, 


Pp. 132. 
2 Miss H. C. White (pp. 132—142) supplies some interesting illustrations 
regarding the introduction of Catholic books from abroad. 
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extensively from Granada’s ‘‘Guia de Pecadores.’’ In view 
of the extracts she prints, this cannot, I think, be altogether 
disputed, but if I am not mistaken, Father Parsons has used 
the Spanish original, not a translation, and has nowhere bor- 
rowed slavishly. On the other hand, it seems pretty plain 
that the poem ‘‘A Foure-fould Meditation of the last four 
things,’’ which, in the edition printed in London, 1606, is 
attributed to ‘‘R.S., the Author of St. Peter’s Complaint,”’ 
i.e., Blessed Robert Southwell, is, to a large extent, based 
on Richard Hopkins’s Catholic translation of Granada’s 
**Libro de la Oracién y Meditacién.’’ Dr. Hagedorn, among 
other illustrative parallels, quotes the following : 


LUIS DE GRANADA’S MEDITATION III 
Then shall the wanton and lecherous eies be tormented 
with the terrible uglie sight of divells. .. His neising 
is like a lightening of fier and his eyes are glowing red. 
He casteth out of his mouth flakes of fier . . . and out of 
his noistrels reaketh smoke . . . raginge flames doe issue 
out of his mouthe. 
THE FOURE-FOULD MEDITATION; STANZA 58 
Thye wanton eies those hellish monsters see, 
Whose bloody mindes thie ruin did conspire, 
Whose neesinge seme like lightning for to bee, 
Whose monstrous mouthes doe cast out flames of fire : 
Whose nosethrills smoke, whose eyes are glowing redd, 
Whose whole delight by others smarte is bred. 


Dr. Hagedorn adheres to the notice prefixed to the only 
known printed copy of this poem, in which, on the authority 
of a certain W.H., the verses are attributed to Father South- 
well. But the evidence of the manuscript copies, as I formerly 
argued on fuller reflection, points strongly to Blessed Philip, 
Earl of Arundel, as the author, and this view was adopted by 
the late Father John H. Pollen, in the monograph devoted 
to the Earl which forms Volume XXI of the publications of 
the Catholic Record Society.’ 

When Father Parsons, righteously indignant at the pirati- 
cal re-editing of his ‘‘Christian Directory’’ in Protestant form 
by Mr. Bunny, retorted with a lively protest in the preface of 
his own second edition, he asked a very pertinent question. 
‘*But here,’’ he says, ‘‘I would demande of Mr. Buny in 


1 See pp. 326—327 of that volume. 
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sinceritie, where or when any of his religion did either make 
or set forthe (of themselves) any one treatise of this kinde or 
subject ; I meane of devotion, pietie and contemplation. Of 
ours I can name infinite, both of times past and present.’’ He 
goes on to refer to a certain number of such authors, includ- 
ing ‘‘for this time present’’ the Spaniards Ludovicus de Gran- 
ada and Diego Stella, and declares that such helps to spiri- 
tual guidance are peculiar to Catholics alone, ‘‘seeing that 
M. Buny is not able to name one on his side, from the first 
heretique that ever wrote unto this daie.’’* The reproach 
was too well founded not to rankle, but as both Dr. Hage- 
dorn and Miss White have pointed out, the truth was patent, 
and could not be met by a direct contradiction. Sir Edwin 
Sandys, writing before 1604, admitted that the charge that 
the Reformers were driven to use Catholic books ‘‘cannot be 
altogether denyed to be true,’’ but he ungraciously professed 
to wish that ‘‘these books of Christian Resolution and exer- 
cise had beene the fruits of the consciences rather than of the 
witts of those that made them.’’ Similarly, Charles I’s chap- 
lain, Dr. Featley, returning to the subject twenty years later, 
when such Protestant works as Bayley’s ‘‘Practice of Piety”’ 
and Dent’s ‘‘Poor Man’s Pathway to Heaven,’’ were already 
in circulation, maintained that, in ‘‘treatises of devotions,”’ 
“the Romanists for the most part exceed in bulke, but our 
divines in weight. The Church of Rome (like Leah) is more 
fruitfull ; but her devotions (like Leah in this also) are bleare- 
eyed with superstition.” ’ 

In a prefatory note to the volume from which I have been 
quoting, Dr. Hagedorn holds out the prospect of a second 
essay which she has in preparation dealing with other Spanish 
mystical writers who also, during the Shakespearean period, 
found general acceptance in England. There can be no ques- 
tion that she has acted wisely in giving Luis de Granada the 
preference, for the vogue he enjoyed was quite unparalleled, 
but all students of the religious conditions which prevailed 
during this fateful epoch in the history of English Catho- 
licism will be eager to welcome the further evidence she is 
able to contribute. It would be hard to exaggerate the interest 
ef this peculiar trend of the more piously-minded section of 


the Elizabethan reading public. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 The ‘‘Christian Directorie,”’ edition 1585, Preface p. 9 recto. 
? Hagedorn, ‘‘Reformation, etc.,”” pp. 11—12. 
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F one goes to the theatre simply to be amused for a few 
[os to obtain a welcome distraction by witnessing the 

working-out of a plot that may or may not show a resem- 
blance to ‘‘real life,’’ but at any rate makes little or no pre- 
tence to give any profound interpretation or explanation of 
life, one’s first reaction to the so-called psychological drama 
will probably be one of revolt. It is labelled as unhealthy, 
as morbid. Is life really as complicated as these intellec- 
tualists make it out to be? Should neurotic or abnormal types 
be portrayed in order to illustrate a theory; should the ex- 
ceptional be used in this way as the embodiment of a generali- 
zation? It is absurd to suppose, for example, that the plays 
of Strindberg reflect anything beyond the workings of a dis- 
ordered mind or of minds similar to his—which are, we may 
be thankful, relatively few in number. Or can anyone imagine 
that the relations between the sexes find any adequate state- 
ment in the dramatic works of Ibsen? The psychological 
drama would thus seem to be the unhealthy outgrowth of a 
neurotic, introspective and self-intoxicated strain in the men- 
tality of modern Europe, for which various causes might be 
assigned. 

But is this attitude towards the psychological, the ‘“‘high- 
brow,’’ drama wholly justifiable? Of course, if a man goes 
to a theatre for a night’s entertainment and, instead of a rol- 
licking comedy, finds Strindberg’s ‘‘Father’’; or, when he 
expected a detective play, finds Pirandello’s harrowing 
**Naked,’’ we may pardon all that his disappointment and 
disgust may lead him to say about such drama in general. 
But we can hardly deny the right of any dramatist to make 
his work a vehicle of his deeper thought about life and reality. 
If, by “‘psychological drama,’’ we mean merely probing into 
the tortured mentalities and emotional states of pathological 
cases, then by all means condemn such drama, root and 
branch. The spectator who greedily assists at the exhibition 
of the miseries of the abnormal, and the playwright who serves 
him up such fare, are both rightly to be blamed. But if we 
extend the meaning of ‘‘psychological drama’’ to embrace all 
plays which consciously set out to state a theory as to the 
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values of life, then it is hard to see how drama of this kind 
can be condemned as such out of hand, without denying alto- 
gether “‘the purpose of playing . . . to hold as ’twere the 
mirror up to nature.’’ A Catholic at any rate could hardly 
adopt such an attitude. He could hardly condemn plays 
which were meant to enshrine, in a concrete plot and presen- 
tation of character, the Catholic view of the meaning and 
value of life. 

Perhaps it would make for clearness to avoid the word 
“‘psychological”’ altogether, or to use it to designate drama 
which is a mere wallowing in pathological psychology, sub- 
stituting in its place the epithet ‘“‘metaphysical.’’ Such drama 
then would be that which was consciously designed by its 
author to symbolize or illustrate some abstract and general 
conception of life and reality. If such a play were to merit 
condemnation, it would be, not because it is ‘‘metaphysical,”’ 
but because the philosophy at the back of it is false. 

Accordingly, we shall not condemn Soviet plays simply 
because they are propaganda, but because they advocate a 
false and pernicious outlook on life and values in general. 
We do not, of course, imply that because a play happens to 
teach a true philosophy, it is therefore a good play: all we 
mean is that a propaganda play may be excellent as art but 
pernicious as philosophy. We are using ‘‘propaganda”’ in a 
wide sense, so as to include not only plays which are meant 
to aid in bringing something about—for instance, the emanci- 
pation of women or the socialization of society—but also those 
which are static, in the sense of not being designed as incen- 
tives to definite action, but are yet the concrete, conscious 
exposition of a philosophical theory. Thus, under the term 
‘propaganda plays,’’ would be classed, not only such drama 
as that of Ibsen, but also such a finely-conceived and executed 
symbol of the Catholic conception of the ultimate value of 
life as Paul Claudel’s ‘‘Satin Slipper.’’ Such plays we would 
class as propaganda plays in the wider application of the term, 
as instances of the metaphysical drama. 

We propose to take as an example of this drama the work 
of Luigi Pirandello, lately honoured by his countrymen, and 
to examine briefly the thought that it embodies. Whatever 
we may think of his philosophy, we can have no doubt con- 
cerning the eminent capacity of Pirandello as a dramatist of 
striking and distinguished talent and also as a writer of short 
stories. 
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The motif of Pirandello’s plays, as has been frequently 
noted, is the problem of the unreality of ‘‘Reality’’; the il- 
lusiveness, the deception of what at first sight seems perma- 
nent, stable and substantial. We build up a framework of 
reality and all comes tumbling down, swept along by life 
in its resistless stream, which breaks through the dams which 
we try vainly to erect. We are forced to view their fragile 
nature, their hollowness and painted unreality. 

As Pirandello himself says: ‘‘I think that life is a very sad 
piece of buffoonery ; because we have in ourselves, without 
being able to know why, wherefore or whence, the need to de- 
ceive ourselves constantly by creating a reality . . . which 
from time to time is discovered to be vain and illusory.’’ And 
in the play entitled ‘‘Each in His Own Way,”’ one of the 
characters is made to say: ‘‘You think that reality is some- 
thing fixed, something definite, and you feel as though you 
were being cheated if someone comes along and shows you 
that it was all an illusion on your part.” 

This doctrine of the unsubstantiality of things is extended 
particularly to personality. We build up for ourselves a 
character, a personality which stands to us for our real self, 
and we fondly imagine that we are the same for others as 
we are for ourselves. But then some situation occurs in which 
the veils which we have woven for ourselves are torn from 
our eyes, and the misery of our deception is manifest. The 
flow of life, the dynamic Bergsonian flow, has been too much 
for us: the artificial erections of our minds are thrown to the 
ground, we stand naked. ‘‘My art,’’ says Pirandello, ‘“‘is 
full of bitter compassion for all those who deceive themselves ; 
but this compassion cannot fail to be followed by the fero- 
cious derision of destiny, which condemns man to deception.” 

In the first act of ‘‘Each in His Own Way,’’ the First 
Young Lady, in reply to the remark of the Second Young 
Lady, ‘‘I hope you will never be any different from what you 
are, dear,’’ says: ‘‘But what am I really? I’m sure I don’t 
know. I assure you I don’t know—even myself! All this 
way and that, fickle, changing, my feet off the ground! First 
I’m here and then I’m there. I laugh. I go off into a corner 
to have a good cry all by myself. Oh, how terrible it is! 
Sometimes I just have to hide my face to keep from seeing 
myself. I am so ashamed at realizing how different, how 
incoherent, how unreliable I am from time to time.’’ 

It is unnecessary to illustrate Pirandello’s teaching from 
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his other plays: it ‘‘sticks out’’ of all of them, especially in 
“‘Naked’”’ (‘‘Vestiri gl’ignudi’’). The point for a Catholic is to 
discern whether it is true or false, or what mixture of both 
it presents. Let us say at once that there is truth, and much 
truth, contained in it. The shadow-world of Plato, the Maya 
of Indian philosophy, bear witness to the fact that the world, 
this world, presents a character of elusiveness, of unreality, 
that becomes more and more marked as we examine it. At 
first sight stable, fixed, ponderous, it gradually reveals to us 
its half-lights, its uncertainties—it shows itself as fleeting, 
intangible, and would even seem to tend to dissolution in 
passing shadows and incessantly succeeding appearances. 
Yes, it is there in a sense—but is it more than a Bergsonian 
flux? There must be something tangible to move. But does 
not even that which moves melt into quick-speeding vapour 
when we try to grasp it with our intellects? Do not even the 
modern scientific conceptions of matter’s constitution dissolve 
the ‘‘this-world’’ of old-fashioned materialists into something 
very undefined and elusive? Why, even in the Catholic 
philosophy, is not this world but the reflection of pure Being, 
an imitation on an infinitely lower plane of the Divine Es- 
sence ; does it not depend, both in fieri and in esse, on Reality 
at once immanent and transcendent ? 

Yes, but in Catholic philosophy, though this world is in- 
deed a passing world, suspended on an idea, there remains, 
“‘behind’”’ and ‘‘within,’’ Subsistent Being, Eternal, Immut- 
able, Infinite. There remain also personalities, whose char- 
acters indeed change and develop, but which persist in 
identity. 

But these very personalities, it may be urged, are them- 
selves unreal and unsubstantial. It is true that we create 
fictitious selves—many of us—that what we are to ourselves is 
often very different from what we are to this man or that. To 
take a very ordinary example: we are greatly attracted to- 
wards someone, and that person begins to appear to us in a 
character suited to our attitude; another is repelled by that 
same person, and that same person represents to him a corre- 
sponding character. To quote the old saying—‘‘there are at 
least three Joneses—embodied in Jones’s idea of Jones, my 
idea of Jones and God’s idea of Jones.’’ Which is the true 
Jones? Obviously only the last; we are what we are in the 
sight of our Maker, in the sight of that Intelligence who is 
His own Infinite Act of Thought. The shadows of ourselves, 
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born of desire, of imagination, of ambition, of emotion, may 
tremble and dissolve, but the real self is there, even if it be 
hidden and obscured. One day it will be stripped bare of all 
the trappings of fancy and vain conceit, and will stand re- 
vealed to all. Then may a man be stricken with the cold 
paralysis of helpless despair, when for the first time he sees 
himself, and not the image projected from his lying heart and 
born of self-deception. Then may the keenest judges of an- 
other stand condemned by the stark vision of that soul in its 
intrinsic beauty. The X may be unknown, but all the time 
there is an X. 

The real self, the X—its connatural life cannot be sought 
in immersion in some Bergsonian flux, in some life of instinct 
and “‘intuition’’ and animal faith, When Baron Nuti sur- 
rendered to the tempest of life’s stream, he was still caught 
in the toils of falsehood and deception. One false self may 
have vanished and sped on its way, but another had taken its 
place. The unfortunate man had not looked upon his real 
self : he was still a victim, ‘‘life’s’’ victim—his own victim. 

As Santayana says, in ‘‘Dialogues in Limbo,” ‘‘The 
dreamer can know no truth, not even about his dream, except 
by awaking out of it . . .’’ ; but we Christians know that such 
an awakening is possible. We may not be able to see our- 
selves or others as we really are, we may not be able to pierce 
the veil of life, but the appreciation of true values is not with- 
held from us. Man is not truly himself when he surrenders 
to instinct, to ‘‘animal faith,’’ to the stream of life : he is truly 
himself when he realizes the inner call of intellect and will, 
and follows. The cry of St. Augustine echoes in every human 
personality : ‘‘Tu nos ad Te creasti, Domine, et irrequietum 
est cor nostrum donec requiescat in Te.”’ 

As Tennyson says in another connexion— 


O purblind race of miserable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves 
By taking true for false or false for true.’ 


How easily we are deceived, yes, and therein lies the great 
tragedy of life. We snatch at joy, now here, now there, with- 
in, without—the tense strain of human passion and desire 
tears and tortures us—first this, then that, slips from our 
grasp, eludes us, mocks us—the twilight shapes of life that 
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win our outstretched hands, pass us by and win our tears. 
Even St. Paul cried—‘‘Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?’’ But there is no deliverance to be found in 
man himself, least of all in animal man. The ‘“‘natural re- 
ligion” of D. H. Lawrence—the religion of the blood—is im- 
potent to save us. The critical quest throughout the ages 
which is part of man’s nature, is fruitful in one tendency 
alone, and that is towards Him who is not only immanent but 
transcendent. 

This is recognized by a greater dramatist than Pirandello— 
the famous Spaniard Calderén de la Barca—but in his play 
‘La Vida es Sueno’’ (‘‘Life’s a Dream’’) the perception of 
the dream-character of our life has as a background the Catho- 
lic Faith, and so we see, behind the half-lights and shadows, 
the abiding and eternal. 

The play is a good instance of the metaphysical drama. It 
deals indeed with the same problem that forced itself upon 
the mind of Pirandello, but, for Calderén, life, though it may 
be a dream, is not ‘‘a piece of buffoonery.’’ If it is a dream, 
it is a dreafn only in comparison with real life, because he 
who wakes out of the troubled phantasms of this passing life 
wakes to the eternal and the real. 

Calderén and Pirandello. Each embodies his philosophy 
in his work, the one the Catholic estimate of life and its mean- 
ing, the other the philosophy of pessimism. ‘‘Meaning! 
Meaning !’’ must be the cry of the human soul that is the 
prey of doubt and ignorance, and to give him an answer that 
will reveal meaning in what may appear to be without mean- 
ing is the task of the Catholic propaganda play, the Catholic 
metaphysical drama. The non-Catholic, or non-Christian meta- 
physical drama, though it flatter sense, serves but to con- 
firm, or rather to pretend to confirm, man’s worst fears, his 
haunting dread that perhaps there may be no meaning, that 
all is buffoonery. Or it may assert some soul-destroying creed 
of the materialistic dialectic, some Marxian lie ; and how shall 
man know the truth save he be taught, save a glimmer of 
light be allowed to penetrate the closing avenues to his soul, 
which are being darkened by false philosophies ? 


F. C. COPLESTON. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
CATHOLICS AND CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


HRISTMAS has always been a time of rejoicing, both in the 

spirit and in the fiesh, and Dickens no more invented the 
material side of it than he did the other. However, he gave em- 
phatic and permanent expression to the mundane jollity of the 
feast, not without an appeal to the Christian charity which takes 
occasion of it for doing good to others. In modern times, and 
wherever Christianity has ceased to influence society, it seems to 
me that the Christian aspect of the festival is being gradually ob- 
scured, and attention may fittingly be called to one illustration of 
this tendency—the changing character of the Christmas card. 

Last Christmas has been called ‘‘the prosperity Christmas,’’ and 
certainly its claim to the title might be supported by the greater 
number of cards of greeting in circulation, the highest, we are 
told, since the War and even more numerous than before that 
calamity. However economically gratifying may be this evidence 
of renewed prosperity, I think that, as Catholics, we should be 
somewhat concerned with the type of card which was predomi- 
nantly displayed in the shops and which Catholics seem to have 
purchased as readily as did those of other faiths or none. A fairly 
extensive shopping experience in London justifies me, I think, in 
certain conclusions—the first being that the modern Christmas 
card reflects the prevailing tendency, not only to forget God alto- 
gether, but to adopt a positively pagan attitude ; and the second, 
that many Catholics in this country, following the fashion, have 
not recognized the incongruity of sending cards in commemoration 
of one of the chief Christian festivals, which could with perfect 
suitability commemorate any secular event or any earthly 
celebrity, by merely substituting another word for that of 
*‘Christmas.”’ 

Now, surrounded as we are by growing disbelief in the basic 
truths of the Christian faith, while Modernism walks unchecked 
even in the Established Church, and Communist propaganda lurks, 
like an evil beast of prey—as indeed it is—in the theatre, in litera- 
ture, and in the Press, it is surely incumbent on those who hold 
the Faith to be particularly solicitous in asserting it. And clearly, 
one most obvious way of doing so is for Catholics to send nothing 
but Christian cards—seeing that the only reason for rejoicing at 
this particular time is because ‘‘Christ is born in Bethlehem.’’ 

Now, to consider the question more closely. Christmas cards 
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as we find them to-day, may be divided roughly into five categories, 
which, for convenience, can be tabulated thus: 

A) Piety combined with good art; 

B) Piety without art ; 

C) Good art and no piety ; 

D) Those in the traditional Dickensian style ; 

E) Miscellaneous and merely vulgar. 

Section A has been well served by the Medici Society for many 
years. But the supply of religious Old Masters is limited, and the 
Society has latterly devoted itself more to providing Section C 
cards. Anyway, after availing myself for many years of this 
source of religious Christmas cards, I found them always repro- 
duced in the same fashion and thus grown over-familiar : accord- 
ingly I determined this Christmas to try elsewhere. And the re- 
sult of my researches brought home to me the startling fact that 
class A—the only suitable cards for the Feast—has practically 
disappeared from the general market. 

I first visited several Catholic shops, but I made no purchases 
there. Class A was nowhere adequately represented, although 
at one Catholic establishment justly famed for its perfect taste in 
art, I did find good art combined with piety. The selection, how- 
ever, was unfortunately small, consisting of some Medici produc- 
tions, some black and white drawings and some thin paper markers 
and post cards. From there I went to three or four good general 
art shops and at one only was there a Madonna and Child, with 
Our Lady grotesquely out of drawing. Still undaunted, I con- 
tinued my search daily. I went to every shop which displayed 
cards between Marble Arch and Oxford Circus. In one great 
store in Oxford Street where they had no less than three separate 
‘Christmas card’’ departments, I diligently searched each. Yet 
only once did I see a single Christian card—and that by accident. 
Noticing an open ‘‘stock-drawer’’ I looked through it and found 
just one beautiful Nativity scene by a modern artist, but when I 
ordered three dozen of this, I was told it was the only card of its 
kind they had ! 

I then toured Regent Street. At one enormous shop, with the 
largest card department I had yet seen anywhere, my hopeful 
queries met the now familiar answer—they had no Christmas cards 
depicting the Christ-Child and His Mother : there was no demand 
for that type of card. Victoria Street gave no better results, 
neither did High Street, Kensington. And on one or two acci- 
dental visits to various suburbs, I took the opportunity of trying 
local shops, but everywhere drew blank. Finally, I tried, but in 
vain, some less frequented shopping districts and searched no 
less than six large selections of well-produced cards in Mayfair. 
At one, on hearing my wishes, the obliging girl-assistant, puzzled 
at first, said brightly, as the meaning of my apparently droll- 
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sounding request dawned upon her : ‘‘Oh, I know what you want; 
something with the Virgin on it.’’ I said that was so. ‘‘I believe 
we have one somewhere,”’ she said, and retired to the back of the 
shop to search. Presently she returned empty-handed. ‘‘I’m so 
sorry,’’ she smiled, ‘‘I knew we had one of an old picture which 
I thought was the Virgin, but it isn’t; it’s Mrs. Siddons.’’ 

Now, in pre-War days things were different from this. One had 
no difficulty whatever in getting Christian cards for Christmas, 
for even when an Anglican I always sent this type of card. 
At last, I turned, but without very great hope, to a hitherto 
untried source—a well-known Anglican establishment, and there, 
though it was now mid-December, and the stock was obviously 
much depleted, I found all that I wanted. There were cards to 
suit every purse, from 14d. to 1s. 6d., varying in size, but all 
artistic and beautiful (I didn’t see a single card there belonging 
to Section B!), Old Masters, modern Madonnas—everything, in 
short, that one could want who desired Christian devotion ex- 
pressed in good art. Now supply follows demand : do not Catho- 
lics want cards for Christmas which are at once devotional and 
beautiful ? 

My sad experience as a buyer was singularly confirmed by what 
I met as a recipient. This Christmas I had sent to me just on 100 
cards. Of these, exactly twenty conveyed any reference to the 
meaning of Christmas. Rather more than half my cards were 
from Catholics, about twenty from High Anglicans (and far the 
largest proportion of Christian cards came from them), and the 
rest were from nominal C. of E.’s. So I think mine might be re- 
garded as a fairly average collection. Some, from what I called 
Section E, seem to call for special reprobation. They seem to 
show best the godless trend of to-<day—or why should manufac- 
turers produce such cards? All were from people to whom vul- 
garity in any other form would be abhorrent, and who usually 
show good taste. When one thinks that the term ‘‘Christmas”’ 
means Christ’s Mass, its association with what is coarse or vulgar 
almost savours of blasphemy. Yet in all displays of Christmas 
cards, Section E is the most conspicuous. The trouble is that 
people—and, alas! many Catholics are amongst them—don’t 
think. We don’t bear in mind that what Christmas is meant to 
recall is simply the birthday of our Redeemer, commemorated 
ideally by some scene of the Nativity, or, at all events, by pictures 
representing belief in and devotion to Almighty God or His Saints. 
We belong, in other words, not as we ought to the Church Vigilant 
but to the ‘‘Church Dormant”’ ;' otherwise we should realize that 
the doctrines involved in the celebration of Christmas are being 
formally attacked and call for united and resolute defence. If 
we do not re-Christianize the observance of Christmas, who is to 


® See ‘‘The Church Dormant,”” THz Montu, December, 1932. 
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do so? What we are achieving by concerted action in regard to 
immoral films, we can surely achieve with regard to Christmas 
cards. If Catholics refused to buy secular designs, if Catholics 
insisted on their cards being beautiful as well as devotional, if 
Catholic firms aimed at satisfying these demands, the decay of 
proper Christmas observance would be, to some extent, arrested. 
May we all realize before the year is out what spiritual bad taste 
it is to send our Christmas wishes to friends on cards which 
might be just as suitably used by unbelievers and enemies of the 


Christian name. 
M. M. FARR. 





CHAUCER’S MONK. 


O look at a portrait by Holbein—so we know at once—is to 

see the living man. We have not, of course, the sitter to 
compare with the canvas, but we do not need him. The painter’s 
method, it is quite obvious, has depended on an accuracy of eye 
more exact than any camera lens can be. In just the same way we 
recognize that Chaucer’s observation of his Pilgrims was perfect. 
Not every detail is used, but no significant detail is missed or dis- 
played except in its correct position and proportion. 

Then, too, Chaucer is the most dispassionate of writers. His 
irony is always detached : never once does he hint at a grievance 
or permit himself to be indignant. Not even when he lets us see 
the tipsy Pardoner at the conclusion of his Tale show in quick 
succession his hypocrisy, his piety, his greed, and his astounding 
effrontery, does Chaucer do anything but relish the comedy of the 
scene. And though, after telling the story of ‘‘Troilus and 
Criseyde,’’ he urges his readers to leave all false earthly loves and 
love instead Him who will ‘‘falsen no wight,’’ he carefully refrains 
from passing any judgment on Criseyde. His art is confined 
strictly to seeing, to understanding, to enjoying, and to depicting 
what he has seen. 

We need not think, however, that all ecclesiastics in fourteenth- 
century England were like those exhibited to us in ‘‘The Canter- 
bury Tales.’’ Though not all parish priests could have been so 
good as the ‘‘Povre Persoun of a toun,’’ there were many friars 
better than the one Chaucer drew for us. Quite apart from ‘‘The 
Canterbury Tales,’’ we know that there was a good deal of laxity 
in the Religious Orders at the time, and that if there was less 
heresy in England than elsewhere in Europe, there was also less 
sanctity. Chaucer’s ecclesiastics, therefore, may be taken as re- 
presentative, in the sense that each one is a character and not a 
type. 

The nuns, after the Parson, are the best of their group. But 
even the Prioress, with her genuine piety and pity for animals 
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and children, has a definite, if faint, tinge of worldliness. Despite 
Sister Madeleva’s brilliant essay (published in 1925), it is not easy 
to acquit these nuns of irregularity in going on a pilgrimage with 
such an oddly assorted group. And the Prioress can be excused 
for her lap-dogs only on the ground that the ecclesiastical pro- 
hibition applied only to hounds kept for hunting, and that her pets 
were ‘‘such little ones.’’ Hers, after all, was a venial fault, com- 
pared with the Monk’s : 
‘‘Grehoundes he hadde, as swifte as fowel in flight.” 


The description of the Monk is too well known to need quoting 
here. He was a plump, well-conditioned fellow, ruddy of face, 
with a shiny bald head and bright eyes. Being an ‘‘outrider,’’ he 
was commissioned to look after the external affairs of his monas- 
tery, to which he was attached as a ‘‘keeper of a cell,’’ that is, as 
the Superior of a small subsidiary religious house. In this posi- 
tion he indulged to the full his passion for hunting. He took the 
utmost good care of himself. His boots were of the best quality ; 
the sleeves of his habit were lined with grey weasel fur, ‘‘and that 
the fyneste of a lond’’; his hood was fastened with a gold pin, 
worked into a love-knot; his favourite dish was ‘‘a fat roasted 
swan’’ (O delicate refinement of asceticism !); and his palfrey, 
‘*broun as is a berye,’’ was by far the most splendid beast in the 
cavalcade. 

None of these things were unusual among English Benedictines 
of Chaucer’s day, though they were far from being universal. 
The wealth of many of the monasteries was a spiritual danger, 
and not a few monks surrendered to the temptations of self-in- 
dulgence. It is worth noting, however, that Chaucer does not 
suggest that there was anything scandalous in his Monk’s life. 
The personal tragedy here, one that I do not remember ever hav- 
ing seen discussed, seems to me of another kind. It is hinted at 
in the lines of the Prologue, which follow those telling how the 
Monk took the Rule of St. Benedict in what we might call a 
‘*Pickwickian sense,’’ and of how he had absolved himself from 
the obligation to study : 

‘*What sholde he studie, and make himselven wood, 
Upon a book in cloistre alwey to poure.’’ 


With casual irony Chaucer merely comments, ‘‘I seyde his 
opinioun was good.’’ But later, stressing the matter so very 
lightly that it appears to have escaped attention, he implies a 
good deal about the Monk’s defection. 

It will be recalled that the Monk’s Tale is introduced after 
the two that Chaucer had told in his own person; the extremely 
clever, but deliberately intolerable parody of Medieval Romance 
known as ‘‘Sir Thopas,’’ and the dull prose of ‘‘Melibeus.’’ The 
second of these had been listened to with constrained patience, 
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because it was so very edifying, but at its close Harry Bailly, the 
host and stage-manager, thought it time to have a ‘‘mery tale.” 
He therefore called upon the Monk, and in anticipation of what 
he supposed would be forthcoming, indulged in some rather coarse 
banter which he hoped would set the key. 

To everybody’s surprise they got something very different. The 
Monk cleared his throat, and began by giving a definition of 
tragedy. It was the Boethian idea : 

‘For certein, whan that fortune list to flee, 
There may no man the cours of hir witholde.’’ 


This was Chaucer’s own idea of tragedy, and not at all that of 
the Greeks or of Shakespeare, who thought of the tragic figure as 
containing the source of tragedy in his own character. The re- 
markable thing is that the Monk should have begun, like a pro- 
fessor, with a definition. 

More remarkable still was the tale, or rather series of tales, 
he told. They were moral anecdotes about those, once high in 
prosperity, who fell into adversity : Lucifer, Adam, Samson, Her- 
cules, Zenobia, and a dozen others. The most interesting to us 
is the translation of the Ugolino episode, told with such terrible 
pathos and power by Dante in the ‘‘Inferno.’’ But, when it be- 
gan to look as though there would be no end to the solemn morals 
drawn from sacred and profane literature, even the Knight, the 
most polite of men, could stand it no longer and cried out : ‘‘Good 
sir, namore of this!’’ And the Host begged the Monk to ‘‘sey 
somewhat of hunting.’’ The Monk, perhaps rather offended at 
the way his tale had been received, refused, however, to contri- 
bute anything else. 

The moral anecdotes related by the Monk were intended to be 
merely the prelude to a Life of St. Edward, which he was not al- 
lowed to reach: 

‘*And if yow list to herkne hiderward, 

I wol yow seyn the lyf of Seint Edward; 
Or elles first Tragedies wol I telle 

Of whiche I have a hundred in my celle.’’ 


This was no idle boast, as is proved by the fact that he related 
seventeen of these ‘‘tragedies’’ before being stopped. The ques- 
tion that interests me is this: how did it happen that the Monk, 
with his love of hunting and good living, came to have such a col- 
lection of literary treasures? That he set some store by them is 
shown by his being offended at not being allowed to proceed fur- 
ther. It does not seem in keeping with the character of the man 
who had reached the comfortable belief that the reading of books 
made people insane. Had Chaucer intended the Monk’s Tale for 
some other of his characters, as the line in the Shipman’s Tale, 


“*He moot us clothe and he moot us arraye,’’ 
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suggests that this story was originally intended to be assigned 
to a Woman, probably the Wife of Bath? 

I do not think so, for the simple reason that there is no other 
character which the tale would have fitted so well, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Clerk of Oxford. It would have been out 
of place in the mouth either of the Friar or the Pardoner. Those 
engaging ruffians were much too vivacious to perpetrate such 
solemn pedantry. 

Chaucer, I believe, divined far more about the Monk than he 
told us explicitly. He had, no doubt, a pretty good idea of what 
the Monk’s cell was like, littered with leashes for dogs, and hoods 
for hawks, and horns, whips and hunting-knives. But Chaucer 
must also have seen, as a shadow behind the well-fed, self-in- 
dulgent man before him, a young novice, full of an enthusiasm for 
something besides horses and hounds and fat roasted swans. In 
a corner of the sportsman’s room there must have been a chest 
in which reposed, yellow and dusty, transcripts of manuscripts 
from the abbey library, together, perhaps, with some youthful 
effusions of his own. The jingling bells on his horse’s harness had 
not quite drowned the voices of the Muses who had once whis- 
pered to him. He apologizes for not being quite sure of his 
memory : 

**[I] telle hem som bifore and som bihinde, 
As it now comth unto my remembraunce ; 
Have me excused of myn ignoraunce.”’ 


But he is pat with the painfully mastered Boethian definition of 
tragedy, impressed upon him by a lean, starry-eyed teacher, whom 
he still venerates, let us believe, as an exemplar of Benedictine 
learning : 

“‘Of him that stood in greet prosperitee 

And is y-fallen out of heigh degree.’’ 


“‘In every man,’’ says Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘there is a poet who has 
died young.’’ At the very moment that Chaucer drew his Monk 
for us there was a young Benedictine earnestly pushing on the 
studies discarded by the man who had renounced learning for 
hunting. His name was John Lydgate, and he stands as a proof 
that all Benedictines in Chaucer’s time were not like his Monk. 
He left us 13,000 lines of verse—far too many, no doubt, yet they 
are a standard of reproach to Chaucer’s Monk. But in the case 
of the Monk of the Pilgrimage, as has happened many times since 
the fourteenth century, a surrender to ease was made, and a dream 
dwindled into dust. 

THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


America: Jan. 19, 1935- The Schools in Republican Spain, by 
James A. Magner. [A survey of present conditions, showing 
that the rights of conscience in education are still in jeopardy. ]} 

CaTHoLic GAZETTE: Jubilee Number, Jan., 1935. Word-Sowers, 
by Father A. Bonnar, O.F.M. [A Plea for a more vigorous 
outdoor Apostolate: the more significant as coming from a son 
of St. Francis. ] 

CaTHOoLic WorLD: Jan., 1935. The Jewish Minority Problem in 
Germany, by P. Kiniery, Ph.D. [Shows that the Hitler atti- 
tude towards non-Aryans has no justification in fact or morals. ] 

Crercy Review: Jan., 1935. Usury sub Judice, by J. B. 
McLaughlin, O.S.B. [An acute analysis of money-contracts, 
showing what are sinful and what not. } 

Crepo: Dec., 1934. Propagande des Soviets, by Charles Bénard. 
[A well-documented account of the anti-God campaign. | 

DownsIDE REviEW: Jan., 1935. The Consistency of the Martyrs, 
by Rev. E. Quinn. [A Defence of the Plea of Conscience made 
by BB. Fisher and More, against modern attacks. | 

Dus.in REviEw: Jan., 1935. Cam Peace be Ensured?, by Lord 
Howard of Penrith. [A Plea for united International Action on 
the basis of the Kellogg Pact as the only means of exorcizing 
fear among Nations. ] 

EccLesiasTICAL REviEW: Jan., 1935. Will the Vatican Council 
be reconvened?, by Rev. J. I. Schade. [Describes how much 
was left undone by the Council and how much subsequently de- 
cided by the ordinary magisterium. } 

HoMILETIC AND PasToRAL REviEW: Jan., 1935. The Case against 
the Capitalist System, by Dr. C. Bruehl. [Its essential fault 
is its ignoring of the control of morality. ] 

Ir1sH EccLesiasTICAL REcoRD: Jan., 1935. The Lambs of Christ, 
by Dr. P. A. Beecher. [A strong appeal for reform in the man- 
ner of teaching the Catechism. } 

THE Sign: Jan., 1935. Conditions in Mexico, by Michael Kenny, 

_ §.J. [A first-hand and appalling account of the atheist persecu- 
tion, maintained by U.S.A. munitions, to which Catholics are 
being subjected. ] 

THe SowerR: Jan.—Mar., 1935. Children and Sex Education, by 
Edith M. Poulton. [An exposure of ‘‘eugenic’’ fallacies, and a 
clear, reasoned statement of the Catholic attitude. ] 

Stupies: Dec., 1934. Fascist Italy and its Public Works, by 
James Meenan. [An inspiring account of the material develop- 
ment of Italy under Mussolini. ] 

UNIVERSE: Jan. 18, 1935. The Collapse of Materialism, by G. K. 
Chesterton. [A scathing exposure of Dr. David Forsyth’s at- 

, ‘tack on Christianity on Freudian grounds. ] 





REVIEWS 


1—ST. PAUL * 


E welcome very heartily the new edition of this important 

commentary by that veteran scholar, Canon Boylan, already 
well known from his edition of the Psalms and some other writ- 
ings. The present volume is a worthy successor to the commen- 
tary on the epistles to the Corinthians brought out by his pre- 
decessor in office, Cardinal MacRory, and it would be no small 
gain to Pauline study in the Church if, with the aid of Messrs. 
Gill, that series could be continued. The translation is printed 
by itself at the end where it can be read easily as a whole. Being 
arranged in short quasi-metric lines, it raises rather a problem, 
did St. Paul really compose in this way? Upon the whole, our 
own answer would be in the negative. The Apostle has a subtle 
and sensitive mind, and his sentences are not arranged in the 
simple co-ordinate structure of (say) St. John’s gospel, but he is 
liable to follow up any thought that catches his attention, and even 
to finish a sentence without much regard for the manner wherein 
he began it, though sooner or later he works back to his original 
theme and develops it. This will probably become apparent at 
places to anybody who reads Canon Boylan’s rendering atten- 
tively. Nevertheless, St. Paul had the Old Testament running in 
his head, and cannot fail to be influenced at times by the balanced 
parallelism of the more poetical books, and it is doubtless well that 
this aspect of his language should not go unheeded. An example 
may be found in Rom. x, g—10: 


If thou dost confess with thy mouth 
that Jesus is Lord, 

and dost believe with thy heart 
that God raised Him from the dead, 


and so forth. 

Upon the theological side, which, in this epistle, is so important, 
Canon Boylan follows the Apostle’s thought closely, as could be 
shown by many examples, and indeed must be evident to every 
competent reader. To take but a small example, he realizes that 
in Rom. v, 12, Sin is personified ‘‘as a power that has made itself 
felt in the world,’’ and that the right translation is ‘‘because all 
had sinned.’’ If we are left desiring even more, that is a good 
sign, since the tremendous argument of this epistle can never re- 


2 St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Translation and Commentary by Canon 
Boylan. Dublin: Gill & Sons. Pp. xxxvii, 306. Price, 17s. 6d. n. 
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ceive quite adequate treatment, and perhaps as much is done here 
as is reasonably possible without resorting (as in the Westminster 
Version) to an appendix. The book is especially strong upon its 
linguistic side; the editor is very careful in handling his words, 
and builds up his exegesis upon a minute examination of the text. 
This gives us all the more confidence in his work, though it adds 
to our regret that there is no index; at least three indices seem 
required to do the volume justice and render it perfectly serviceable. 

Canon Boylan generously acknowledges a debt to the West- 
minster Version, to which he himself has contributed a valuable 
treatment of the epistle to the Hebrews. We only hope that he 


may have still more good things in store for us. 
C.L. 


2—BIOLOGY IN SCHOOLS * 


E commend the first-named book both to educational au- 

thorities and to teachers. Two main theses, stated in various 
ways, run through the book. The first is a defence, with limita- 
tions however, of the teaching of Biology in schools; the second 
a plea for a rational method of approach to the subject. The 
author, in other words, strongly advocates the teaching of Biology 
in schools, but insists that it should be a real Biology. 

Biology is not to be treated as merely ancillary to Physics and 
Chemistry—a sort of happy hunting ground in which physicists 
and chemists may find convenient illustrations for their principles 
and experiments; rather, Physics and Chemistry are to be looked 
upon as the handmaidens of Biology. Biology uses them, but at 
the same time transcends them. The author, therefore, in the 
controversy between Mechanistic and Vitalistic theories of life, 
comes out strongly on the Vitalistic side. 

On the other hand, whilst demanding an important place in the 
school curriculum for Biology, the author states quite frankly the 
objections to such courses of Biology as are advocated by many 
scientists to-day. 

His objections are partly philosophical, and partly ethico-re- 
ligious. The philosophical objections fall under three heads: first 
the tendency to strip Biology of the one thing that it is by defini- 
tion—the study of living things as living things, and not as mere 
physical and chemical ‘‘laboratories.’’ The second objection is 
to the prevalent method of treating the whole subject of Evolu- 
tion; so that Evolution acquires an importance out of all pro- 
portion to its place in Biology and to the certainty of the theory. 
Quite young children are invited to speculate on Evolution, almost 

1 (1) Education and Biology. By J. A. Lauwerys, B.Sc. London: Sands & Co. 


Pp. xvi, 207. Price, 5s. (2) Whither Biology? By Ethel M. Poulton, D. és S., 
M.Sc. Reprinted from The Sower. Pp. 20. 
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before they know just what it is that is supposed to have evolved. 

The third warning concerns what the author calls the ‘‘Biologi- 
cal Outlook,’’ and calls for a happy mean between the theories of 
those who would make animals and plants mere collections of 
chemical reactions, levers and fulcra, blocks and pulleys, etc., and 
those ‘‘who would wish children to develop a curious sort of 
romantic attachment to plants and animals.’’ 

Finally, the ethico-religious objection to the teaching of Biology 
in schools is concerned with sex-instruction. Here the author 
stresses an important distinction between the uni-polarity of sexual 
consciousness, which exists in young children, by contrast with 
the bi-polarity of adolescents; he insists that this uni-polarity of 
young children should not be interfered with by premature instruc- 
tion. Whilst young children are interested in the fact of repro- 
duction, they are not mentally ready for assimilating knowledge 
of the means of reproduction. 

As for the religious objections to sex-instruction, the author 
points out that the main opposition to indiscriminate instruction 
in this matter has always come from the Catholic Church, not be- 
cause she is ‘‘reactionary,’’ but because she has had exceptional 
opportunities of appreciating the possible dangers of such instruc- 
tion, for ‘‘there was ever at her disposal that vast repository of 
human experience, both sacred and profane, which through the 
office of the confessional has been hers for as many centuries as the 
archives of psycho-analysis can number years’’ (p. 70). 

Emphasis is laid on the fact that more advanced knowledge in 
this matter cannot safely be given to whole classes, but entails 
individual treatment. 

The second thesis—the method of approach to the teaching of 
Biology in schools—is an appeal for the teaching of real Biology. 
The study of the Type is advocated, as a pivot round which the 
Biology course will turn: with frequent comparisons and contrasts, 
which will illustrate the relation of the particular animal or plant 
to the whole animal and plant world. 

Two large sections of the last hundred pages are devoted to a 
consideration of Syllabuses and Biological equipment. 

At the risk of appearing hypercritical, we might take exception 
(though it is only a single exception—the Manatee), to the state- 
ment three times repeated (pp. 80, 95, 135), that ‘‘All mammals 
have seven cervical vertebrae.’’ 

In a shorter form, but with equal clearness and emphasis, the 
same sane advocacy of the proper place of Biology in education is 
to be found in Miss Ethel M. Poulton’s two valuable essays, re- 
printed from The Sower, and entitled Whither Biology? Miss 
Poulton shows how widely astray the materialists have gone in 
their views and methods, and how grossly the reverence due to 
childhood is apt to be violated by undue emphasis on sex, com- 
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mon instruction and a general subservience to Freud. Her posi- 
tion as lecturer in Birmingham University and the book she has 
published on ‘*The Teaching of Biology’’ (Methuen), are evidences 
of her thorough competence, and her pamphlet should be carefully 
read by teachers, Catholics and others. 


G.W. 


3—OUTSTRETCHED HANDS ' 


HIS symposium is the outcome of a number of ‘‘Anglo-Rus- 
sian’’ conferences arranged by the Student Christian Move- 
ment. It includes an introduction by Dr. Frere, the Bishop of 
Truro, and papers by Anglican and Russian theologians, six being 
by the latter, who in the main are professors of the Orthodox 
Theological Institute, Paris. Of the Anglicans, Rev. E. L. Mas- 
call, the General Editor, writes on Christ and the Church; Canon 
H. L. Goudge, D.D., deals with The Biblical Conception of the 
Church in relation to the World; Canon K. E. Kirk’s paper is on 
Loyalty to the Church; whilst essays on Eucharistic Worship and 
The Communion of Saints, by Rev. Ivan Young and Rev. D. J. 
Chitty, complete the Anglican contribution to the symposium. 
Of the Russian essays, that by Rev. G. V. Florovsky on The 
Catholicity of the Church, and that of Professor Zernov on The 
Church and the Confessions, are of more immediate interest than 
those of Professor S. Bulgarov on Religion and Art, Professor 
A. V. Kartashov on The Church and National Life, and Professor 
G. P. Fedotov on Orthodoxy and Historical Criticism, in that the 
first two more explicitly deal with the Church, with reference to 
the ‘‘reunion’’ question. Professor Zernov stresses the doctrine 
of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, but is nebulously 
indeterminate as to who are members of that Mystical Body. True, 
he says: ‘‘Outside the Church there is no salvation, because sal- 
vation is the Church. For salvation is the revelation of the way 
for everyone who believes in Christ’s name. This revelation is to 
be found only in the Church’’ (p. 53)—but ‘‘the Church”’ remains 
undefined, as it so often does in conferences between Anglicans 
and Easterns, where a definition of the Orthodox belief about the 
nature of the Church would be even more unacceptable to Angli- 
cans than that held by Catholics. The indivisibility of the Church 
is, however, recognized and stated by Professor Florovsky (while 
it is denied by Professor Zernov), though it is not emphasized in 
unmistakable language such as that used by Archbishop Antonyi 
of Kiev who once wrote (Christian East, February, 1922) : 


The Church is one and has never been divided, but heretics 


? The Church of God: an Anglo-Russian Symposium. By Members of the 
Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius. Edited by E. L. Mascall. London: 
S.P.C.K. Pp. xiii, 230. Price, 7s. 6d. n. 
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and schismatics fell away from her in the first age and have 
fallen away since and will fall away until the Lord’s second 
coming. Therefore, there can be no question of union with 
heretics and schismatics but only their restoration to union 
with the Church from which they fell away. 


It was that same Archbishop who warned the delegates at the 
first meeting of the ‘‘World’s Conference of Faith and Order"’ 
that: ‘‘The only possible form of union among the Churches is 
dogmatic union, nay, complete dogmatic union. . . This is only 
possible through the return to the bosom of the Orthodox, that is, 
the true Church.”’ 

Professor Zernov begins his paper on The Church and the Con- 
fessions (i.e., the various denominations) by a very sound remark. 
He says: 

Modern efforts towards the restoration of Church Unity 
are confronted with many difficulties, and probably one of the 
most serious among them is the fact that the Church itself 
has a different meaning for each of the various bodies which 
profess to be an integral part of it. . . One of the most 
urgent tasks to-day must, therefore, be the search for, and the 
recovery of, such a conception of the Church as will satisfy 
its widest vision (p. 211). 


He then states the ‘‘Catholic’’ conception of a visible Church, 
and contrasts it with the ‘‘so-called Protestant’’ conception of an 
invisible Church whose members are known only to God. His 
“*Catholic’’ conception includes the statement that ‘‘all those who 
are out of communion with the lawful hierarchy are outside the 
fold of the Church, cannot obtain grace, and are therefore unable 
to attain salvation.’’ However, the writer soon shows that he 
does not accept either the ‘‘Catholic’’ or the ‘‘Protestant’’ theory, 
and grants that ‘‘the reunion of the present Christian bodies is im- 
possible so long as these two conceptions exist in exclusion side 
by side’’ (p. 213). He goes back to the ‘‘primitive’’ ideal of the 
Church in which unity was the chief characteristic, and concludes 
that ‘‘neither the ‘Catholic’ nor the Protestant attitude, owing to 
their individualism, can provide Christians with a sufficient basis 
for the complete restoration of Church Unity”’ (p. 217). 

He summarizes his account of what he calls the ‘‘petrification’’ 
of the Western Church thus: ‘‘The dynamic character of Church 
life came to an end with the extinction of self-governing local 
communities, and was replaced by petrified and legal forms which 
are still a source of continual embarrassment to modern Chris- 
tianity’’ (p. 221). Professor Zernov accordingly decides that the 
Catholic conception of the indivisibility of the Church must be 
abandoned as a preamble to the recovery of Christian unity: 
“Christians to-day have at last to accept and bear the reality that 
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the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church has been divided 
through the sins of her earthly members, and that as God has 
allowed sinful man to crucify the Lord of Glory, His only begotten 
Son, so also has He allowed the members of the Church to divide 
and torture the living Body of Christ in the world.’’ This is note- 
worthy as an explicit and formal surrender of a tenet which is 
believed to be fundamental both by Catholics and by Orthodoxy 
as expressed in Archbishop Antonyi’s aforesaid dictum, viz., 
that the Church is essentially one and indivisible. According to 
this lay professor of the Paris Orthodox Institute of Theology, 
the first step to the recovery of unity is a repentance on the part 
of all religious bodies for their share in the existing divisions, and 
a humble confession of guilt made to God by all. Next, ‘‘brotherly 
co-operation’’ is to be sought for in an effort ‘‘to inspire life and 
rouse the various bodies from their petrified state of somnolence, 
enlarge the experience of their members and make all Church 
divisions real and abhorrent to them’’ (p. 225). Again, ‘‘The 
sublime aim of Christian Reunion can only be achieved through the 
overcoming of the prevailing conceptions of the Church, as pro- 
fessed by the great majority of the rank and file, both Catholic 
and Protestant”’ (p. 226). Professor Zernov is optimistic. ‘Never 
before has the Unity of the Church been so near at hand. It would 
seem that the greater part of the responsibility is laid upon the 
Eastern Orthodox Church and the Anglican.’’ He abandons Arch- 
bishop Antonyi’s standpoint—‘‘the only possible form of union 
among the Churches is dogmatic union, nay, complete dogmatic 
union’’—in favour of that Anglican ‘‘comprehensiveness’’ in doc- 
trine which is the negation of truth, thus to achieve union with 
the English Church. We are convinced that he miscalculates the 
weight of opposition that his ideal would meet in the ranks of 
Orthodoxy. The Russian is the most ‘‘Orthodox’’ and conserva- 
tive, though one of the younger Churches in the Eastern Con- 
federation, but it will be the last to sacrifice its traditional faith 
for the modern doctrinal indifference involved in uniting with the 
Established Church of England. 

As the symposium is meant to advance the cause of Christian 
Union, we have noticed only the Russian contributions, for their 
writers speak for a much more homogeneous body than do the 
Anglicans. But our readers will, we believe, welcome an un- 
expected tribute to the Catholic Church from Dr. Goudge’s paper 
on The Church and the World, an essay which is full of good 
things. He says: 


The Roman Church in England to-day is at least a body 
distinct from the world, as the Church of England is not. 
It has definite standards of faith, morals and worship, as the 
Church of England has not. If it suppresses prophecy, it has 
at least a teaching ministry, with a definite teaching to give. 
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It can take corporate action, and bear corporate witness, as 
the Church of God ought to do. If, therefore, it is exercising 
to-day an attractive power such as the Church of England 
does not exercise, it is largely because it corresponds in all 


these ways so far better to the Divine purpose (p. 48). 
F.W. 


4—A SAINT MANQUE?? 


HERE is ample proof, in this edition of the Miracula Postuma 

of Henry VI, of the endless patience and vast erudition which 
the Bollandists have led us to expect in their work. Father Gros- 
jean’s editing is complete : and the history of King Henry VI, in 
so far as it is concerned with his reputation for sanctity, is fully 
treated in the preface of 262 pages. 

Having weighed all the available evidence, Father Grosjean is 
of the opinion that Henry VI was murdered in the Tower of Lon- 
don, a little before midnight of the 21st—22nd of May, 1471, in 
the presence, if not by the hand, of Richard, Duke of Gloucester. 
The body was buried first at Chertsey, which soon became a place 
of pilgrimage in spite of the attempts made by the Chertsey monks 
to discourage a cult which might lead to trouble with Richard III. 
The remains were translated to Windsor in the time of Richard III, 
who was led to order the translation perhaps by the widespread 
devotion to the dead king, and were honourably buried in St. 
George’s Chapel near the high altar. The evidence makes it prob- 
able that the bones discovered there in 1910 were those of Henry 
VI. 

The negotiations between Henry VII and several Popes for the 
beginning of a process of beatification are described in detail. A 
commission consisting of John Morton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Richard Fox, Bishop of Durham, was set up in 1494 by 
Alexander VI to inquire into the life and miracles of Henry VI. 
It was for Morton that the Miracula Postuma was written, on the 
instructions of John Morgan, Dean of Windsor, by an anonymous 
monk of a neighbouring abbey. It is a selection from a collection 
of depositions, made at Windsor by those who came on pilgrim- 
age to fulfil vows made to Henry VI in return for favours. Of 
these, which numbered more than five hundred, the anonymous 
monk made a selection of one hundred and thirty-eight miracles. 
A new examination was instituted of seventy-seven of these 
miracles—the necessary witnesses for many of the alleged miracles 
could not be found; some were dead, others had changed their 
place of abode—and twenty-three were registered as proved. The 
death of Morton held up investigations: and Henry VII seems to 


1 Henrici VI Angliae Regis Miracula Postuma. Edited by Paul Grosjean, 
S.J. Bruxelles: Société des Bollandistes. Pp. 590. 1935. 
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have delayed in the hope of celebrating on one and the same oc- 
casion the translation and canonization of Henry VI and the dedi- 
cation of his new chapel at Westminster. He died before he could 
bring his three plans to completion. In 1528 the English agents 
at Rome wrote to Wolsey that the matter must be submitted to a 
commission of Cardinals and that Clement VII promised: ‘‘yf 
my Lord of Canterbury and my Lord of Winchester who have 
examyned the matier in partibus do send the process hither as their 
commission requyred, the sentence of canonization shal shortly 
pass here.’’ The hopes of the beatification of Henry VI ended in 
1533 with the breach with Rome. 

The history of the manuscript is interesting. It belonged as 
an official document to Thomas Cranmer when he was Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It was used by Nicholas Harpsfield and by Fox 
before it was bought by James I for the use of Henry, Prince of 
Wales. Now it is part of the royal MSS. library kept at the 
British Museum. Our readers may be reminded that Father R. 
Knox and Mr. Shane Leslie published, in 1923, under the title 
“'The Miracles of King Henry VI,’’ through the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, the twenty-three ‘‘proven’’ extracts from this MS. 
with introduction and translation. 

W.L. 


5—OCCULT PRACTICES IN JAMAICA * 


ATHER J. J. WILLIAMS, Professor of Anthropology at 

Boston College, who, in the autumn of last year contributed 
two very interesting papers to the Proceedings of the International 
Congress of Anthropology held in London, has expanded these 
brief summaries of his researches concerning the folk-lore of the 
negroes of Jamaica into a most acceptable volume. Every page 
of the book bears witness to the very thorough investigation 
which, during several years’ residence in the island, he has de- 
voted to the subject. Moreover, in addition to his own personal 
investigations on the spot, he has been able to draw upon the 
experiences of several of the missionaries who have shared his 
labours in remote districts of the ‘‘bush,’’ and he has had the ad- 
vantage of consulting an almost unique collection of printed 
memoirs, largely acquired by his own judicious purchases, while 
at the same time not neglecting the materials accessible in the 
British Museum and in other great libraries. We learn that he 
paid his first visit to Jamaica in December, 1906, just in time to 
witness the effects of the disastrous earthquake which, in January, 
1907, converted Kingston into little better than a mass of ruins 
and cost the lives of some 2,000 of the townsfolk. The testimony 


p. Psychic Phenomena of Jamaica. By Joseph J. Williams, S.J., Ph.D., 
Litt.D., etc. New York: The Dial Press. Pp. 310. Price, $2.50. 
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he gives as to two curious cases of premonition of the catastrophe 
which was to follow, holds the attention of the reader from the 
beginning of the volume. As might be expected from the author 
of ‘‘Voodoos and Obeahs,’’ these superstitious beliefs and prac- 
tices are still further illustrated in the volume before us. We have 
chapters on Ashanti cultural influence, and on Jamaica Witchcraft, 
others on ‘‘Applied Magic’’ and the popular belief in ghosts, and 
finally a very thorough discussion of funeral customs, supple- 
mented by some remarkable narratives of poltergeist hauntings. 
In the section which Father Williams has devoted to his own con- 
clusions, he seems distinctly inclined to attribute some of the 
phenomena recorded to diabolic agency, but, on the other hand, 
he resolutely discounts the supposed powers of the obeah-man. 
‘Certainly,’ he says, ‘‘in all the phenomena in Jamaica that I 
have been able to study, not in a single instance have I found the 
slightest indication that the happenings were invoked by any 
human being. If the directing force was really diabolic, then his 
Satanic Majesty was seemingly conducting operations in person 
and not at the behest of any of his servants among the obeah- 
men.’’ Obeah, no doubt, does, in some cases, cast a fatal spell 
upon its victims, but our author declares: ‘‘I have personally come 
in contact with such cases and have felt convinced that death was 
due entirely to the state of nervous fear which haunted the victims 
day and night, depriving them of all nourishment and repose until 


they actually wasted away and died of exhaustion.’’ The book 
is well documented, though the references are, as a rule, not in- 
dicated at the foot of the page, but gathered together in an ap- 
pendix. There is also a full bibliography and a satisfactory index. 


H.T. 


6—THE NEW TESTAMENT AND DIVORCE ' 


N this small volume the Cardinal Archbishop of Armagh has 

reprinted three important articles on the teaching of the New 
Testament regarding divorce, originally contributed to the Irish 
Theological Quarterly. Though first published more than twenty 
years ago, they are in no sense out of date. The question is one 
in which, he rightly reminds us, twenty years make very little dif- 
ference. Moreover, the book is now issued with notes by Dr. 
Barton, professor of Sacred Scripture at St. Edmund’s College, 
who supplies anything which recent literature has made it desir- 
able to say. In the first article Cardinal MacRory examines the 
teaching of St. Mark, St. Luke and St. Paul, and shows that 
they are at one in declaring that the bond of marriage is indis- 


1 The New Testament and Divorce. By H.E. Cardinal MacRory. London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. vi, 93. Price, 3s. 6d 
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soluble, and that, in consequence, there can be no such thing as 
divorce. In the next article he deals with St. Matthew. Matt. 
v, 31, 32 is in full agreement with the other sacred writers, and 
causes no difficulty. But Matt. xix, 3—12 calls for fuller discus- 
sion, since verse 9 contains the perplexing clause, ‘‘except it be 
fornication.’’ The Cardinal has no difficulty in showing that the 
whole context, both in what precedes and what follows, supposes 
Our Lord to declare divorce unlawful in all cases, so that to in- 
terpret the words as signifying that it is permissible if one of the 
partners has committed adultery, would make nonsense of the 
whole passage. His own solution is that the text as we now have 
it is corrupt, and that the true reading is that contained in Codex 
B and some other well-known MSS., viz., ‘‘Whosoever shall put 
away his wife except it be for fornication, maketh her to commit 
adultery.’ This reading is admitted as an alternative by Westcott 
and Hort, and in the Anglican Revised Version. In the third article 
he defends this view on patristic grounds. We confess that we 
personally incline to another explanation, and believe that St. 
Matthew has compressed into a single sentence a reply, which, 
as spoken by Our Lord, had a fuller form: and that the words 
should be interpreted: ‘‘It is not lawful for any man to put away 
his wife except for impurity: and if a man putteth away his wife 
(for that or for any other cause) and marrieth another woman, 
he committeth adultery.’’ But it must be admitted that Cardinal 
MacRory makes out a strong case for his own view. It matters 
little, however, which solution we adopt. In any case, there is no 
room for any doubt that the New Testament, in a series of pas- 
sages, declares divorce to be impossible. The law of the State 
may permit it, but this cannot alter its real character. It remains, 
as the Cardinal rightly says, ‘‘nothing less than a disgrace and a 
blasphemous anomaly.’’ 
G.H.J. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope and should normally be typed. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordin- 
atily exceed 3,500 words (between 8 and 9 ‘“‘Month’’ pages). As a general 
rule, subjects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are re- 
served to the staff. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


ERE p’ALES’S volume on the Trinity—De Deo Trino (Beau- 

chesne: 30.00 fr.)—is small in compass, but it will certainly 
take rank as one of the most important treatises on that mystery. 
No theological library will be complete without it. Whether he is 
treating of the evidence of the New Testament, of the patristic 
controversies, or of the Scholastic systems, he invariably contri- 
butes much that is not to be found elsewhere, or could only be 
found at the cost of great labour. The impression left is that 
the book is the result of years of close study. In the part devoted 
to the New Testament we may single out for special mention the 
exposition of St. Paul’s teaching. It has been contended by 
rationalizing theologians that there is nothing in the epistles to 
show that the doctrine of the Trinity was clearly formulated in 
the Apostle’s mind. For instance, in his ‘‘Essays on the Trinity 
and the Incarnation,’’ Dr. Kirk maintains that St. Paul was quite 
uncertain whether to believe in a duality or a trinity of Divine 
Persons. We do not think that anyone will venture to defend such 
a thesis after considering Pére d’Alés’s examination of the evi- 
dence. The proof is overwhelming. Where he deals with the 
patristic controversies, the evidences are excellently chosen. The 
limits of the book necessitate some economy in citation, but re- 
ferences are given on a generous scale. When a passage is drawn 
from a Greek Father, the original text is always given, and not 
a Latin translation. For this scholars will be grateful. For the 
perplexing utterances of some of the ante-Nicene Fathers regard- 
ing the ‘‘temporal generation’’ of thé Son, he has, of course, been 
able to utilize the exhaustive treatment of Pére Lebreton: and in 
the main he adopts his conclusions. One of the most valuable 
features of the work is the account of the different Scholastic 
systems regarding the processions of the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
In too many books we are provided with one system alone, as 
though this fully represented the whole of Catholic theology. Pére 
d’Alés enables us to see how varied were the attempts to furnish 
a rational account of the Mystery. On one point, however, we 
must join issue with him. When dealing with St. Thomas’s teach- 
ing on the presence of the Holy Spirit in the soul by knowledge 
and love, he says (pp. 280 sqq.) that according to the Angelic 
Doctor this is mediated by faith and charity. It may be said with 
confidence that St. Thomas never names faith, and could not 
name it, in this connexion. Faith is of things absent, not of things 


present. In every passage in which he deals with the subject he 


attributes the presence, so far as knowledge is concerned, to the 
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gift of Wisdom, the highest of the sevenfold gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. Through this gift the justified soul possesses an experi- 
ential knowledge (notitia experimentalis) of God. It is, doubtless, 
true that in very many the gift remains dormant, just as it is in 
infants. Pére d’Alés is anxious to avoid this conclusion. But 
there is no question that according to St. Thomas no other form 
of knowledge affords any explanation of that special presence of 
God which the doctrine demands. 


BIBLICAL. 


Those who are responsible for the Westminster Version of the 
Sacred Scriptures cannot but welcome any attempt to print the 
New Testament beautifully. Messrs. Dent & Sons have lately 
undertaken to do so, and have published The New Testament, 
Vol. I: the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark (5s. n.): Dr. 
M. R. James, assisted by Miss Delia Lyttelton, is editor, and Mr. 
Eric Gill supervises the whole production. ‘‘A wish,’’ we are told, 
“thas lately been expressed by several people of authority that the 
Bible should be re-edited and presented afresh in a more readable 
form—a form in keeping with modern book-production.’’ In this 
regard we may certainly claim that the Westminster Version has 
shown the way, and we are only surprised that there has been so 
long delay in following its example. The general effect is de- 
cidedly good: the Authorized Version has been printed in para- 
graphs, without any numbering of the verses, and print and paper 
are alike excellent. The volume is cheap at five shillings ; for an- 
other half-crown a red leather binding may be secured in place 
of cloth. We offer two remarks in friendly criticism. In the first 
place, this issue of the New Testament will be found to need a 
special name. In the second place, it is useless to indicate cor- 
rections of the Authorized Version at the end of the book ; if they 
are to be of any practical service, they must be printed at the foot 
of the page, which they will not disfigure. Taking the book as 
a whole, we are prepared to endorse Dr. James’s words (if we 
may take them as addressed to publishers and printers): ‘‘This 
is the way, walk ye in it.”’ 

DocTRINAL. 

The angels are easily accepted as companions by the Catholic 
mind, but they are no less easily dismissed as in the same cate- 
gory as fairies and hobgoblins by the materialist. Father Joseph 
Husslein, S.J., in The Spirit World about us (Coldwell : $1.50), 
simply and very sensibly goes through the evidence for the angels, 
both those of light and of darkness, as the scriptures reveal them 
to us, and as they have received recognition from the Church and 
from men. When the whole evidence is thus gathered together, 
and the exact doctrine is thus taught, it is overwhelmingly con- 
vincing. The little volume is adorned with many illustrations from 
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great artists ; among these, naturally, Doré has a prominent place. 

The twenty-third volume of the ‘‘Catholic Library of Religious 
Knowledge’’ is The Communion of Saints, by Rev. Valentin-M. 
Breton, O.F.M., translated by Rev. R. E. Scantlebury (Sands: 
3s. 6d.). It is a model of orderliness in its construction, and its 
subject matter includes almost everything that could be wished for 
to explain that article of the creed. The author treats it 1) his- 
torically, showing when it first took its place in the Christian’s 
profession of faith, 2) dogmatically, dwelling especially on the 
Mystical Body as its expression, and on the Holy Eucharist as its 
life, 3) spiritually, drawing out the obligations which, of neces- 
sity, must follow from a life of union one with another. It is a 
satisfying book, easy to read, and faithfully translated. 

A book by Father Martin J. Scott, S.J., always gives the same 
impression ; it is the notion of one who knows the minds and diffi- 
culties of those around him, and has little concern for learning, 
scholar as he is, except as a help to those minds in their difficulties. 
In The Church and the World (Kenedy : paper, 35 c., cloth, $1.65) 
this aspect is very marked. The book contains a series of essays 
on just those subjects over which a doubter in practice stumbles : 
free will, the Gospels, authority, the origin of man, birth-control, 
etc. The author is bold in his defence, or rather in his attack; 
for he never fears to advance into the enemy’s camp and expose 
its inherent weakness. This is eminently seen in the essay on 
Man’s Origin, which, with its copious quotations from the lead- 
ing scientists of the world, should make would-be evolutionists 
pause. In the essay on the Church and Marriage a like attack 
is made upon divorce. The whole book is full of good and useful 
material ; the author deals it out like one hammering in nails. 

Chanoine Duplessy, in the midst of his many other literary 
labours, is getting on with ‘‘Exposé de la Religion,’’ which is a 
section of his ‘‘Cours superieur.’’ The third volume of this Ex- 
posé is now completed; it is entitled La Grace par les Sacrements 
(Bonne Presse : 1.05 fr.). This seems to be the last volume of the 
**Cours,’’ all the six costing 50 fr. The Canon’s experience, his 
literary labours, his power of descending to the popular mind, are 
well manifested in this volume as they are in its predecessors. 


APOLOGETIC, 

A popular restatement of the proper relations between reason 
and revelation is to be found in a useful little book called Science 
and Theology (Washbourne & Bogan: 1s. 6d.) which Father Wil- 
liam Gordon has published from the pages of the Westminster 
Chronicle. Father Gordon, in the simplest language, describes the 
nature and functions both of Science and Theology, and then 
shows how they can never conflict if they confine themselves to 
their own sphere and to the facts with which they are severally 
concerned. Both sides sometimes need recalling to these facts, 
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for there are Fundamentalists amongst Christians as well as 
Atheists amongst scientists. This lucid treatment of the question 


will benefit both. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


The sub-title of Circulus Philosophicus (Vol. I, Logica), by 
Father Cesare Carbone (Marietti: 15.00 1.), viz., Objectionum 
cumulata collectio iuxta methodum scholasticam, sufficiently indi- 
cates the scope of the book. Such a venture, says the author, 
admirationi aliis, aliis laetitiae erit, and the latter emotion will 
surely prevail in its reception by students of logic. An introduc- 
tion gives suggestions for the success of disputations, after which 
come ninety-nine pages of objections, with appropriate answers, 
to theses in Minor Logic; 386 pages are devoted to Epistemology. 
Full explanations are appended to the replies to objections. 

Father Esser, S.V.D., in his Epistemologia (Mission Press, 
S.V.D., Techny, Illinois), following the older lines of scholastic 
epistemology, deals first with the nature of truth, not with the 
mind’s aptitude for it. The book, however, is a good example of 
the traditional system. Special praise is due to the insistence 
on the psychological aspect of many questions, notably of certi- 
tude. The greatest drawback, which does not, however, lessen 
the value of the rest of the work, is that, although quite rightly 
the author refuses to build on the ‘‘three primitive truths’’ in the 
traditional fashion, he nowhere offers a completely satisfying 
‘‘demonstration’’ of what is, after all, the fundamental problem. 
There are hints, as in Sect. 49, Cor. 2; Sect. 52, Schol. I; Sect. 92, 
but use might have been made of intuition and consciousness ; 
even in the long bibliography, no place is given to the more modern 
presentations of the subject. 

An excellent preface, by Pére Sertillanges, O.P., on the rela- 
tion between Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and St. Thomas, intro- 
duces the small volume Socrate, by Pére A.-J. Festugiére, O.P., 
in the series ‘‘Les grands Coeurs’’ (Flammarion: 12.00 fr.). The 
author begins with a study of the surroundings of Socrates, the 
Athens of his time. Next, he considers the philosopher’s intel- 
lectual antecedents, especially the significance of the Delphic 
Oracle. He dwells on the discovery of God, on the role Socrates 
took upon himself as His messenger, then, with an intimate know- 
ledge of the Dialogues of Plato, he studies both the method and 
the teaching of the father of the Athenian schools. The book 
closes with a deduction: admirable as was the teaching of these 
schools, it looked for and needed the revelation of the Son of God 
to complete it. 

HoMILETIC. 

The third volume of that excellent collection, Les plus beaux 

Sermons de Saint Augustin, selected and translated by le Chanoine 
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G. Humeau (Bonne Presse: 15.00 fr.), has now appeared, and is 
worthy of its predecessors, though the selection in this case can 
have been no easy matter. It contains 1) selections from the ser- 
mons ‘‘de tempore,’’ 2) from the sermons for feast days, and con- 
cludes with a further group on such subjects as the love of God, 
humility, peace, the resurrection of the body. As in the former 
volumes, marginal headings of the paragraphs, and very short 
summaries at the beginning of the sermons, make it easy to fol- 
low the thought of the master, which, in translation, is often no 
easy thing. An index to all the three volumes makes them still 
more serviceable, both for the preacher and the student. 

A few months ago we had occasion to recommend a volume on 
the teaching of St. Paul, as seen in the epistles of the missal, by 
Louis Soubigou, D.Th. That volume was intended for all, priests 
and laymen alike; it is now followed by a companion volume by 
the same author, Les Epitres de l'année liturgique, étudiées en 
vue de la predication (Lethielleux: 18.00 fr.). In the former 
volume the passages were studied as they occur in the epistles of 
St. Paul; in the present volume the order of the calendar is fol- 
lowed. In the former there is more circumstantial detail, in this 
study the author attends more to the doctrine. There is little 
overlapping ; the two volumes supplement each other. Two in- 
dexes at the end add to the value of this most useful and carefully- 
ordered book. It is to be noted that at the beginning of each 
sermon the author gives translations of the appointed passage 
from both the Latin and the Greek original. 

Father Aloysius Roche is an experienced preacher, and an in- 
structor of preachers, and in his Sermon Matter for a Year (Sands: 
5s.), he gives his readers fifty-two suggestions for sermons, taken 
from addresses which he has himself delivered. In each case, 
with a few exceptions, he has set aside the sermon style, that the 
substance may be provided for the preacher to use for himself. 
There are many texts; the matter is carefully divided; it ranges 
over a wide field, God, Life, Moral Law, Will, Evil Literature, 
Charity, Labour, All Saints, etc., etc. A ‘‘Table of Occasions’’ 
at the end, enables the preacher to find at once the material he 
may want for any Sunday or other sermon. There is a singular 
abundance of illustration in the notes, such as will give colour 
and interest to the driest of discourses. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Though the doctrine of ‘‘abandonment’’ to the will of God is 
not new, and has been treated of in many ways from the earliest 
times to the present, still there is always a new aspect of it, drawn 
from the experience of any one individual soul. In Holy Abandon- 
ment, translated from the French of Rt. Rev. Dom Vital Lehodey, 
O.C.R., by the Rev. Ailbe J. Luddy, O.Cist. (Gill & Son : 12s. 6d.), 
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we have again the old teaching of the centuries set in a new light. 
The author has rightly considered that the doctrine of abandon- 
ment may easily be carried to two extremes; to excess, in a Cer- 
tain over-confident embracing of trial; to defect, in a certain pas- 
sive abiding in the hands of God. He has set himself to correct 
each of these; he describes the nature of abandonment and its re- 
lation to prudence and oblation, which form its foundation, and 
to its manifestation of love, which is its object, that is, its rela- 
tion to this life and its contents. Knowing as we do Dom 
Lehodey’s eminence as a teacher of prayer, we are not surprised 
to find him applying the doctrine of abandonment to the three 
‘‘ways’’ of the spiritual life. The fourth and last section, on the 
Excellence and Fruits of Holy Abandonment, is a model of en- 
couragement for the soul that is aiming at perfection. 

Fr. Henry C. Schuyler is well known to many readers by his 
series of books with their general title, ‘‘The Virtues of Christ.’’ 
In Mary Mother Most Admirable (Peter Reilly Co., Philadelphia : 
$1.50), he compresses a discussion of the virtues of Our Lady 
into a single volume. The author’s method is simple and clear. 
He is not devotional, in the sense that he draws Our Lady’s 
character from his own devout imagination; he is extraordinarily 
practical and quiet, giving the scriptural or doctrinal truths and 
then drawing conclusions. In this way he writes of Our Lady, 
beginning with the title, Mother of God, passing through her faith, 
prudence, humility, etc., and ending with, Our Mother. 

A short time ago Pére Albert Bessiéres, S.J., published a re- 
markable book, ‘‘L’Evangile du Chef,’’ which attracted consider- 
able notice in France. He has now produced its sequel, ‘‘L’Evan- 
gile du Serviteur,’’ under the significant and emphatic title, 
“Sers!’’ (Editions Spes: 8.50 fr.). It is difficult to give an esti- 
mate of this study in a few lines. The author looks at certain 
events in the life of Him who had ‘‘come not to be served but to 
serve’’; but he looks at them across the foreground of nineteen 
hundred years. The duty of the Lord and Master was service; 
the duty of every ruler is service; this is the theme of the book, 
and the author, in the light of Him who was the Light of the 
World, distributes praise and blame without flinching, on rulers 
past and present. The book cannot be read on end; the staccato 
style almost prevents it; but, as with the Imitation of Christ, one 
is brought up short by almost every sentence and compelled to 
ponder. 

One can feel the earnestness with which the Very Rev. Canon 
Wright has written his book, Living Faith (B.O. & W. : 6s.). The 
sub-title, ‘‘The Catholic Layman instructed in the Way of Per- 
fection,’’ explains both its purpose and its origin. The Canon is 
not content that perfection should be the monopoly of priests and 
nuns ; and if not, then the means of perfection, the considerations 
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which lead to the highest perfection, should be made available for 
layfolk as well as for religious. Accordingly, he undertakes the 
task of writing for the former a series of chapters, on the lines 
often followed in giving a retreat, not ‘‘down to’’ the level of the 
ordinary man, but with the assumption that the ordinary man can 
rise much higher than is usually supposed. It would be difficult to 
find a more practical, and at the same time a more elevating, spiri- 
tual book than this ; while all the chapters are wonderfully straight 
and telling, those on Prayer, on the Holy Eucharist, on the True 
Standard, will show us how Canon Wright believes in the lay- 
folks’ potentialities, and stir enthusiasm in any well-disposed 
reader. 

The number of editions (this is the 36th) through which Pére 
Bourgoings Méditations sur les Vérités et Excellences de Jésus 
Christ Notre Seigneur (Téqui: 3 vols., 5.00 fr. each) have passed, 
proves their popularity. The spelling has been modernized, a few 
archaic expressions eliminated, and a short summary facilitating 
preparation, prefixed to each meditation. Besides being a mine of 
doctrinal instruction, these meditations by their practical piety will 
continue to appeal to all classes of the faithful. 

Father McSorley, of the New York Paulist Congregation, has 
given us, in A Primer of Prayer (Longmans: $1.25), an excellent 
introduction to the art of praying. His book is accurately de- 
scribed in its title. It is a ‘“‘primer,’’ and makes no pretence to 
deal with the heights of mystical union with God on which St. 
Theresa, St. John of the Cross and other saints have written so 
wonderfully, drawing their science from their own mystical experi- 
ences and safeguarding their teaching by continual reference to 
the Church’s defined doctrines. Father McSorley’s little book is 
for simple, earnest souls who recognize that prayer is the source 
whence they are to draw strength against temptation—and in 
which they find a food which nourishes the growth of the soul and 
helps to keep it in touch with spiritual realities. He deals first 
with vocal prayer and then encourages the reader to pass on to the 
practice of meditation by showing how simply and naturally the 
mind and heart may be trained to use this means of approach to 
God. His teaching is illustrated by many examples, and ‘‘themes’’ 
of prayer are suggested in the second part of the little book. The 
third part on ‘‘Helps and Hindrances’’ contains much good and 
practical advice to help the reader to attain success in his effort 
to lead a life of prayer. 

The book has had a warm welcome in America and a second 
edition was rapidly called for. No doubt the effort made by the 
Sodalities in the last few years to train youth in the High Schools, 
Academies and Universities of America in the practice of mental 
prayer, has helped the rapid circulation of Father McSorley’s book, 
which we cordially recommend to our readers. 
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Father A. Ambruzzi, S.J., is the author of a well-known com- 
mentary on the ‘‘Spiritual Exercises’’ which will be in the hands 
of formal students of that devotional masterpiece. But we are 
glad to call attention again to his Companion to the Spiritual Exer- 
cises (Coldwell: 5s.) which appears in a second revised edition, 
and which is intended for use by those who make retreats. For 
their benefit, there are supplementary meditations, schemata of 
various sorts, and a number of what the Saint himself would style 
‘tadditions,’’ all tending to a further elucidation of principles 
underlying the Exercises. Moreover, a number of actual illustra- 
tions are provided to aid the imagination, as also a bouquet of 
poetical quotations drawn from many sources. 


HISTORICAL. 

The twenty-fourth volume of Historical Records and Studies, 
of the United States Historical Society (New York, U.S.A.), 
opens with a thorough and satisfying study of the great Father 
De Smet, in his capacity of ‘‘Ambassador to the Indians,’’ by W. 
Patrick Donnelly, S.J. The author is not mainly concerned with 
other aspects of this truly great man, his religious spirit, his per- 
sonal sanctity, etc.; he is chiefly anxious to let his countrymen 
see what America owes to his hero. For this purpose he has 
studied many documents, and has prepared the way to make an 
exhaustive final biography, which no one but himself would be 
more competent to write. Other essays in this volume are ex- 
tremely interesting : a contemporary diary kept during an expedi- 
tion into Texas in 1722, at the beginning of the missionary period 
there; an account of the Jesuit educational institutions in New 
York City from 1683 to 1860; and lastly the story of John Baptist 
Miége, S.J. (1815—1884), the first Vicar-Apostolic of the Indian 
territory. Like its predecessors, this volume provides much care- 
fully-gathered material for the future historian. 

To readers of ‘‘Orientalia Christiana’ Dr. Euringer is already 
well known for his critical editions of portions of the Ethiopian 
liturgy. A discussion (No. 98) of Die athiopische Anaphora des 
heiligen Basilius, which corresponds to the Western Canon of the 
Mass, attributed to St. Basil, is his latest contribution to the 
series. The text is conveniently divided into verses and accom- 
panied by a German translation. 

Geografia Ecclesiastica dell’ Albania, 1570—1650 (No. 99), is by 
Fulvio Cordignano, S.J. Taken directly from contemporary docu- 
ments, this brief account, statistical and geographical, of the state 
of the various dioceses of Albania, as they were at the end of the 
sixteenth and during the first half of the seventeenth century, will 
be valuable to those historians who wish to gain complete informa- 
tion about Church organization in the Balkans at a period when 
the Turks were still exercising considerable pressure upon 
Christendom. The state of affairs in Albania was such as to cause 
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the gravest concern at Rome. The local clergy were grossly ignor- 
ant, and scandals abounded. The hierarchy was both incompetent 
and negligent. Turkish persecution was driving many of the 
faithful into apostasy, while at the same time an active propa- 
ganda was being carried on by the schismatic Serbs. The docu- 
ments here printed show how Rome strove to effect a renewal of 
Church life and save the Faith of the people before it should be 


too late. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 


A new volume in the series ‘‘Les Saints,”’ by the late R. P. Lern- 
onnyer, O.P., Sainte Catherine de Sienne (1347—1389) (Lecoffre: 
g.00 fr), is written in the best tradition of that excellent collection 
of monographs. Primarily the author is concerned with the actual 
facts, both in the life of the saint and in the political medley in the 
midst of which that life was spent; but also we are given to see 
how these two reacted on one another, how the mystical sanctity 
of St. Catherine led her into the field of politics, and how politics 
gave direction to the many things this fearless woman undertook. 
Naturally, her relations with the Papacy and with Florence occupy 
the most prominent place, but other things are not passed over. 
Many, however, will find the chapter on St. Catherine as a mystic 
writer the most attractive of all; in it the author breaks away from 
his main theme, and gives the reader an illuminating introduc- 
tion to the writings of the saint. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


The Report of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of The Franciscan 
Educational Conference, held at Hinsdale, Illinois, June, 1934 
(Capuchin College, Brookland, Washington, D.C.) is entirely 
concerned with modern social problems, and the Franciscan atti- 
tude towards them. The whole volume may be said to be an inter- 
pretation of the Encyclical ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno,’’ and is full 
of excellent matter, drawn from the experience and study of Catho- 
lic sociologists in the United States. A splendid attack is made 
on the existing order and its origin; a splendid defence of the 
Church and her principles. Outstanding is the maintaining of 
the rights of the individual, against the Capitalist monopoly on 
the one hand, against over-reaching legislation on the other. 
Under seven headings seven papers cover more or less the same 
ground, but each starts from a different corner of the field. A 
concluding paper, ‘‘History of Franciscan Bibliography,’’ will 
be invaluable to students of Franciscan history. 

The problem Canon F. Blanco Najera deals with, in Derecho 
Docente de la Iglesia, la Familia y el Estado (‘‘E1 Noticiero,” 
Linares : 10.00 ptas), embraces two questions of outstanding im- 
portance: the freedom to teach, and religious instruction in edu- 
cation. The first question, as raised by the Spanish Socialists, 
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is whether the Religious Congregations may be allowed to go on 
teaching in their own colleges. The Spanish Catholics demand, 
in answer, perfect equality both scholastic and financial: and they 
point out the injustice, which should be obvious, of making them 
pay twice for their children’s education. Canon Blanco has gone 
thoroughly into the question ‘‘Whose is the right to teach?’’; 
and although maturity of judgment, learning and proportion are 
not uniformly excellent in every chapter, the book as a whole is 
a sound piece of work. It gathers into a system materials scat- 
tered about in philosophy and theology, natural and positive law, 
canon law, international law, and pedagogy. It is rich in authori- 
ties, most of them first-hand, and more plentiful and weighty than 
one could expect from the poor bibliography at the end of the book. 
The printing is not worthy of the book’s importance. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The lesson of a little book, The Spirit of Christmas, by Alick 
Bouquet (Longmans: 3s. 6d.), is thus described by the author : 
‘“‘The true Spirit of Christmas is expressed in the old Christmas 
greeting ‘A Merry Christmas.’ ’’ This is shown and illustrated 
by a merry combination of material and spiritual, of carol and 
doctrine, of modern story and ancient tale, of Catholic and Angli- 
can, all converging round the Child and His Mother, especially, 
perhaps, the Mother. It is pleasant reading, and has evidently 
been written by one who sees in Christian joy the test of true 
faith. 

A short time ago Father Albert Power, S.J., wrote a well 
thought-out book, ‘‘Plain Reasons for being a Catholic.’’ His 
new work, The Maid of Lisieux and other Papers (Herder : 6s.), 
may be considered a sequel to the former. In a series of discon- 
nected essays, as if testing his faith from different angles, he 
discusses the teaching of the Church as seen by examples: St. 
Thérése of Lisieux, the Verdict of History, God’s Triple Palace, 
Loyola, etc. To assist the reader the sections are given special 
titles; the author’s quiet, unimpassioned style has an attraction 


and a conviction of its own. 


MUSICAL. 

The intriguing title of Sir Richard Terry’s new book—Voo- 
dooism in Music and other Essays (B.O. & W. : 3s. 6d.)—is taken 
from the first essay in the book, and is well calculated to stir the 
interest of the curious, although it means nothing more than a 
vehement denunciation of the negroid jazz menace in modern 
music. All the essays originally appeared as articles in the Uni- 
verse, and they are brilliantly written in Sir Richard Terry’s best 
vein. Whether we agree or disagree, they make deiightful and 
often amusing reading. Some of his premises, no less than his 
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conclusions, might be challenged. But his breadth of vision and 
his sincerity in the theses he upholds are patent on every page. 
The occasional special pleading in the matter of Church music is 
more than pardonable where so much learning is backed up by 
sound common sense. Specially stimulating are the essays on 
‘*Vernacular Hymns,”’ ‘“‘The Virtue of Simplicity,’’ and ‘‘Ques- 
tions of Taste.’’ We would recommend the whole collection especi- 
ally to young Catholic church musicians who are groping after 
the ideal. 

Le Trésor des Vieilles Chansons (Bonne Presse: 12.00 fr.), a 
eollection of fifty-eight rondels, carols and noéls, is calculated to 
arouse gaiety in the dullest. Not the least captivating feature of 
this fine album is the illustration of each ballad by the well-known 
artist Keomov. 

PERIODICALS. 

The English Province of the Society of Jesus has charge of two 
missions, comprising British Guiana in South America, and the 
Salisbury Vicariate in Southern Rhodesia: each considerably 
larger than England and Wales. Hitherto each has maintained 
itself in the minds of the Catholic public by means of its own 
periodical—the Zambesi Mission Record in the one case, and the 
British Guiana Journal in the other. These have now been amal- 
gamated under the title Missionary Magazine, in Aid of the Eng- 
lish Jesuit Missions (Manresa Press: 2s. 6d. p.a.), a handsomely 
produced Quarterly with a well-designed cover and many illus- 
trations, and it is hoped that subscribers also will join forces in 
view of the doubled interest of the journal, and grow in numbers 
and multiply their support. It is an old Apostolic tradition that 
stronger sections of the Church should help the weaker, and no 
better investment in the spiritual sense can be imagined than 
giving one’s resources to help the spread of the Gospel. 

A word of hearty congratulation is due to our active little con- 
temporary the Catholic Gazette (Mission House, N.W.6: 6d. 
monthly) which, founded in 1920, by Dr. Herbert Vaughan, to be 
the organ of the Catholic Missionary Society, attained, with its 
January issue, its silver jubilee. It has proved, during its twenty- 
five years of existence, a valuable asset to the Catholic cause, giv- 
ing scope, not only to the band of learned priests who form the 
Society, but to all comers, provided they were competent, for the 
defence of the Church and the exposition of her doctrines. We 
wish it continued and increasing success in its Apostolic work. 


ANNUALS. 

With its ninety-eighth annual issue The Catholic Directory 
{B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.: 1935) is on the eve of its centenary, and 
remains, what it always has been, a mine of useful and even 
necessary information of the greatest value for clergy and laity 
alike. We cannot easily imagine any really Catholic home with- 
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out it for, apart from its use at times, it enables one by its mere 
contents to realize a sense of Catholic brotherhood, and its moder- 
ate price puts it fortunately within everyone’s reach. It is mis- 
leading to put, in the Calendar, the Feast of the Holy Name in 
black-letter, elsewhere reserved for Days of Obligation. 

This year we miss in The Catholic Who’s Who (B.O. & W.: 
5s.) the customary Introduction by some prominent Catholic, and 
the Summary of the Year’s Events. To compensate, the ‘‘who’s 
who’’ matter has been increased, and there has also been restored 
that useful but melancholy list of Who were Who—the year’s 
necrology. Our above remark regarding Days of Obligation re- 
fers also to the Calendar provided here. Such duties cannot be 
made too clear. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

‘Six o’clock Saints’’ (Sheed & Ward: 2s. 6d.) was written, 
says the Authoress, Joan Windham, ‘‘with the intention of making 
children familiar with the Saints as Ordinary People, to whom 
Interesting Things have happened.’’ We think that it will cast 
a spell over others besides the youngsters for whom it is intended. 
The Capital Letters used for unexpected words are calculated to 
impress the desired details on the memory—personally I shall 
never forget now that St. Aloysius’s father ‘‘Stamped About some 
more,’’ but might they not prove misleading to young scholars? 

Sous le Col Bleu (Bonne Presse: 0.45 fr.) gives us a picture of 
the young sailor, Eugene Conort, who, without education or for- 
tune, and endowed only with a Breton peasant’s ardent faith, was 
able during the War to organize a real campaign of succour for 
the sick and wounded among his compatriots. Dedicated to ‘‘all 
the sailors of France,’’ this little work which has reached its ‘‘16¢ 
mille,’’ will well repay reading. 

The C.T.S. list of new publications includes some further num- 
bers of the Comparative Religion series, viz., The Religion of the 
Earliest Man,by one of the highest anthropological authorities, 
Father W. Schmidt, and Hinduism, by Father P. Johanns, S.J. 
In Use Your Reason, Mr. Joseph O’Connor, whose series of 
Talks to Boys has had a wonderful sale, addresses himself 
primarily to the minds of youth, and puts before them in a chatty 
yet accurate fashion the proofs of God’s existence and nature. 
A child’s Passion Play by Fflorens Roch, called And With the 
Children, should find a good sale in convent schools. Introduced 
by her biographer, Father Devas, For Remembrance—in the 
smaller format—short spiritual extracts from the writings of 
Mother Magdalen Taylor arranged for each day of the year, will 
edify a wider circle than her own children. The inspiring story of 
The Grail, now in its thirtieth thousand, has been reprinted. A 
great deal of useful information about Blessed John Kemble, one 
of the last of our Martyrs, is condensed in the excellent Life by 
Mr. F. H. Canning. 
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Three issues of The Catholic Mind (5 cents) for Dec. 8th and 
22nd, and Jan. 8th, contain excellent reprints on topical subjects, 
particularly the Pastoral Letter by the German bishops on Modern 
Paganism in Germany, and the Statement on Mexico issued by 
the hierarchy of the U.S.A., and The Catholic Church and Peace, 


by Father John La Farge, S.J. 
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